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The War 


HE BOMBINGS CONTINUE to work destruc- 

tion on both sides without any real sign yet 
that they have caused enough destruction to make 
either side consider giving in. From the British 
point of view the most serious development of the 
past month has been the marked rise in the rate of 
sinking of merchantmen. The long European coast- 
line now under German control makes her war on 
British commerce potentially more dangerous than 
it was in 1917, though German sinkings are still 
far from the figures of that critical spring and 
summer. On the other hand the Italo-German push 
through the Balkans has run into a snag which may 
upset the timing of the whole enemy plan for the 
Near East. In the confusion of the comings and 
goings of Axis and other European diplomats it is 
impossible to make out at the moment of writing 
whether Russia has agreed to Axis aggrandisement 
in the Balkans and Near East or not. But the chief 
event of November was the American election. This 
was certainly an important British victory, for the 
re-election of President Roosevelt means a deter- 
mination to be lavish with help to Britain and will 
bring reinforcement to the anti-appeasement cause 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Whether it means the 
entry of the United States into the war depends not 
on the intentions or opinions of the president or of 
his people so much as on the future course of the 
war itself. 


Woodsworth 


T WILL ALWAYS BE the glory of the C.C.F. 

that its first leader was J. S. Woodsworth. Let 
us hope that it will always be its aim as a party to 
live up to the high standards which he set for it. 
What Mr. Woodsworth did for the C.C.F., in fact, 
was to keep it a movement and to save it from 
degenerating into a party. Sometimes we used to 
complain behind his back that he was too much of 
a missionary and not enough of an organizer, but 
this country still needs missionaries more than it 
heeds organizers. He instilled into his followers 
some of his own passionately liberal and humani- 
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tarian sympathies. He set them the example of 
simple honesty and courage which is always so 
badly needed in politics, and is usually needed as 
much on the left as on the right. And his example 
had its influence far beyond the confines of his own 
party, for the spectacle of a man brave enough to 
stand up by himself for what he thinks is right and 
patient enough to remain cheerful in the slow 
process of converting his fellows, has not been a 
very frequent one in Canadian public life. In his 
parliamentary activities Mr. Woodsworth made 
himself the most influential private member of the 
house. Whether he was pleading the cause of the 
forgotten mar inside Canada or discussing Canada’s 
place in the world at large, he was always listened 
to; and his arguments had much more effect than 
any study of the division lists will ever reveal. But 
here we are talking of Mr. Woodsworth’s activities 
in the past tense. We all hope that his ill health 
will only be temporary and that he will be back in 
parliament again raising his voice as powerfully as 
ever for the causes which he has at heart. 


Coalition In Manitoba 


O PUT IT MILDLY, none of the party leaders 
in any of the parties are enthusiastic over 
the experiment in coalition government which their 
fellow party members have agreed to try with Mr. 
Bracken in Manitoba. The only cause which it is 
certain to benefit is that of Mr. Bracken, who has 
suffered from never having a well organized party 
behind him in Manitoba, who has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from the new political set- 
up, and who may in fact be able to use it as the 
basis for a new prairie “Progressive” movement 
with himself as leader. The other leaders and 
parties are obviously whistling to keep their courage 
up (and the whistling of the Winnipeg Free Press 
is the most unconvincing of all), and trying to 
convince themselves that they stand to do better 
inside the combination than outside. 
The most interesting defense of the new arrange- 
ment that we have seen is that of Stanley Knowles, 
chairman of the Manitoba provincial council, C.C.F. 
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Mr. Knowles admits that he was opposed to the 
proposition when it was first presented to the 
C.C.F., but he defends it as an improvement in the 
machinery of government for the province. It 
means, he says, government by committees which 
will be representative of the whole house rather 
than by a party majority kept firm by a party 
whip. But there has been an extreme vagueness 
as to the policies which the new combination 
intends to carry out. Whenever government 
involves more than routine administration its 
activities center about controversies on policy; and 
in the end some group or other must get its way by 
having its policy adopted rather than the policy of 
opposing groups. In the case of Manitoba the real 
policies on which the new Bracken coalition is 
going to concentrate are apparently policies which 
can be settled only in the federal sphere—the 
questions of wheat and the Sirois report. The real 
function of the new set-up is to present a united 
Manitoba front in putting pressure on the King 
government at Ottawa; and since this will be 
ineffective unless it broadens into a united prairie 
front, one assumes that it is the latter objective 
which Mr. Bracken has in mind. But this kind of 
a united front bears remarkable resemblances to 
the old Progressive movement of the 1920’s, and it 
will be in danger of disintegration exactly like that 
movement. It was as a result of the experience of 
the 1920’s that the C.C.F. was launched at the 
beginning of the 1930’s, to function as a party with 
a more definite program based on a more coherent 
philosophy. We find it hard to understand why 
C.C.Fers should now go back to the old methods. 
From the point of view of those who are interest- 
ed in the C.C.F., the most remarkable feature of 
the Manitoba developments was the cool manner 
with which the provincial organization presented 
the national convention with a fait accompli. 
Parties in Canada have always been loose federa- 
tions of sectional groups held together chiefly not 
by principles but: by patronage. As the C.C.F. 
approaches office in the provinces, or in some of 
them, it has been in danger of falling apart into 
the same kind of loose unity or disunity. We shall 
continue to remain sceptical about the value of the 
Manitoba experiment until we see Mr. Farmer, the 
C.C.F. minister of labor, produce a provincial 
Wagner Act and administer it so as to ensure real 
collective bargaining in that part of the dominion. 


Unity for What 


HERE IS no theme that you will come across 
so often when reading our newspapers or 
listening to the radio as the necessity for national 
unity in these critical times. We commend to the 
attention of all these exhorters some recent words 
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of the London Times, (Oct. 7) a paper which has 
been displaying of late a strangely uncomplacent 
habit of looking beyond our immediate circum- 
stances to the difficult post-war future. “A sense 
of national unity, a really vital feeling of social 
purpose, will be required for the rebuilding of the 
country after the war... Unemployment of the 
chronic and debilitating kind must go; so must cruel 
poverty; so must the slums. A national recon- 
struction to which men of all parties are looking 
forward should provide a motive great enough to 
preserve an essential national unity over all 
differences.” Are men of all parties in Canada, 
including the Liberal and Conservative parties, 
looking forward to a national reconstruction such 
as the Times had in mind for Britain? 


Those United States 


ELL, WE SAID last month that the only 

question remaining to be settled was the 
size of President Roosevelt’s majority. Quite a 
few of the polls were nof as accurate as this. The 
Gallup poll came as close to the actual final voting 
figures as Dr. Gallup claimed it would, but it has 
shown throughout a consistent tendency to err on 
the Republican side. This, according to the critics, 
is due to the fact that the poorer people, when 
questioned by an unmistakable middle-class Gallup 
agent were cautious about revealing their intention 
to vote the Roosevelt ticket. Mr. Willkie owed his 
solid block of mid-western farm states to the fact 
that the farmers out there were still voting against 
the drought. The big city Democratic machines, 
which so outraged the moral sense of the 
Republican orators, didn’t do much after all for 
the president, according to the figures. John L. 
Lewis accomplished even less for Willkie. New 
England and the north-border states generally 
rolled up a surprisingly large vote for Roosevelt; 
that is the area where war contracts and Canadian 
immigrants are both most thickly distributed. 

Big business, having been defeated in its frontal 
attack in the political struggle, will now renew its 
effort to gain control of the actual operation of the 
defense machinery, and .so achieve by a flanking 
movement upon the National Defense Advisory 
Council what it failed to win on Nov. 5. 

The great defect of the whole election as a 
demonstration of the working of democracy was 
that the real decision which the American people 
will have to make in the next few months or years, 
whether to go into the war or not, was not effec- 
tively discussed before the electorate. Both 
candidates agreed on foreign policy; and so the pros 
and cons, the ultimate implications, of a policy of 
all-aid-to-Britain-short-of-war, were never made 
clear to the voters. 
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The Sirois Report 


- - Further Discussion 


HE NEED for some action designed to 
enable the people of Canada to throw their 
whole weight into any great national 
effort, such as the struggle to which they have now 
committed themselves, and at the same time to 
ensure the smooth working of the social and educa- 
tional services on which the welfare of the mass of 
the people depends, is far greater and far more 
urgent in time of war and of post-war reorganiza- 
tion than it is in time of peace. And it is precisely to 
these two main objectives that the chief recom- 
mendations of the commission have been directed.” 
So runs one of the concluding paragraphs of the 
Sirois report. 

It was a pleasant surprise to learn that Mr. 
King’s government also thinks that the emergency 
of war, with the problems of post-war reconstruc- 
tion that will follow it, necessitates consideration 
of the commission’s proposals now rather than in 
some indefinite future. Presumably the acceptance 
by the provincial governments of Mr. King’s invita- 
tion to a dominion-provincial conference next 
January means that some general agreement has 
already been reached among the ten governments 
to take action upon the report and to readjust their 
financial relations so as to afford financial security 
to the provinces and greater taxation resources to 
the dominion. So perhaps for the moment we had 
better not enquire too closely whether the sudden 
coming to life of the report on Nov. 7, after the 
long silence of all governments concerned since last 
May, was connected with the growing revolt on the 
prairies and the recent developments in Manitoba, 
or with the steady loss of prestige and bargaining 
power by the Hepburn forces, or with the continu- 
ing need to head off such troubles in Quebec as have 
been symbolized by ex-Mayor Houde. When the 
miracle occurs of the King government’s commit- 
ting itself to definite action in any field (except 
that of interning people whom the R.C.M.P. don’t 
like) let us merely applaud the miracle and not pry 
too closely into how the strings were pulled. 

Nor is there need at present to be too argu- 
mentative about the question whether the new 
balance between federal and provincial authorities 
which would result from the carrying out of the 
Sirois recommendations can be stable or perman- 
ently satisfactory. “The commission does not 
consider that its proposals are either centralizing 
or decentralizing in their combined effect but 
believes that they will conduce to the sane balance 
between these two tendencies, which is the essence 
of a genuine federal system and, therefore, the basis 
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on which Canadian national unity can most secure- 
ly rest.” This seems to us a reasonable conclusion 
after studying the commission’s report. 


It is to be noted that the particular point at 
which they fix the federal-provincial balance is not 
so important as the proposals they make to ensure 
flexibility in future adjustments. They recommend 
the institution of annual dominion-provincial con- 
ferences with a permanent secretariat, so that inter- 
governmental strains and stresses can be dealt with 
continuously as they arise and before they become 
acute political issues. They recommend that 
delegation of powers from province to dominion or 
from dominion to province be made constitutionally 
possible so that adjustments in the future adminis- 
tration of services can be made easily and without 
the fuss and struggle that attend the process of 
constitutional amendment. They recommend the 
creation of a transport planning commission to 
study the relations of road and rail transport, and 
to head off the waste and duplication which at 
present threaten us in the transport field, where 
the division of jurisdiction between dominion 
and provinces seems likely to cause more unnecess- 
ary expense to the Canadian citizen than any other 
existing feature of our governmental set-up. They 
recommend a permanent finance commission to be 
in charge of future changes in the national adjust- 
ment grants to the provinces and to supervise their 
revision every five years. They recommend regular 
conferences between the labor departments of the 
various governments so that the regulation of labor 
standards can be kept fairly uniform across the 
whole dominion. 


In all these fields in the past conflicts between 
elected politicians responding to sectional or other 
pressures have been frequent. Now there will be 
introduced a new element, the mediation of 
independent administrative experts whose pro- 
fessional business it will be to look at a question as 
a whole rather than to grasp at prestige or power 
for some political group. Moreover, this process 
of constant conference in place of the old political 
and judicial conflicts is itself a recognition of the 
new complexity of our whole social and economic 
system. As the commission has put it, “the 
complexities of social, political and commercial 
organization have now reached a point where the 
earlier view, once widely held, that all dominion- 
provincial difficulties arising from disputes over 
jurisdiction could be settled by a strict demarcation 
of powers and responsibilities must be finally 
abandoned .. . The functions of government in the 
modern state cannot be divided sharply between 
central and local authorities as can legislative 
power ... This intermeshing of duties, powers and 
responsibilities between the dominion and the 
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provinces demands sympathetic, constant and 
efficient codperation between these governments.” 


The essence of the financial proposals of the 
commission is that the dominion should relieve the 
provinces of all existing provincial debt and should 
relieve both provinces and municipalities of the 
responsibility for unemployment relief (i.e. relief 
of unemployed employables). In return the 
provinces are to allow the dominion the exclusive 
right to collect personal income tax, corporation tax 
and succession duties. To ensure that after these 
changes every province will be able comfortably to 
balance its budget the dominion is to pay them an 
annual national adjustment grant. According to 
the commission’s calculations three provinces at 
present do not need this grant—Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The national adjustment 
grants are to take the place of the old provincial 
subsidies of unsavory reputation, and differ from 
them in that they are not to be based formally upon 
population or actually upon political pressures, but 
are to be calculated so as to enable each province 
to maintain educational and social services at the 
average standard of the whole nation. The meas- 
urement of the need of each province is to be in the 
hands of a permanent finance commission, which 
is to supervise the adjustment of the grants every 
five years. If a province borrows money in future 
without the consent of the finance commission, it 
is not to be able to plead the additional burden of 
this new debt as a reason for getting its adjustment 
grant increased. Special temporary emergency 
grants may be paid to provinces who in future may 
suffer from such calamities as the drought of the 
early 1930’s on the prairies. The bulk of the 
existing social services are to remain in provincial 
hands as at present, or to be shared by dominion 
and provinces (as are the health services), except, 
of course, unemployment relief. New insurance 
services such as contributory unemployment insur- 
ance (already in process of establishment since the 
constitutional amendment of this year) or contribu- 
tory old age pensions are to fall within the 
dominion sphere. 


These various adjustments of responsibilities and 
financial resources are estimated to cost the 
dominion at present some forty million dollars 
extra. But this extra burden will decrease as 
unemployment disappears and as old debts are 
refunded at lower rates. The scheme promises to 
the provinces financial stability and security, the 
only real basis of provincial autonomy. To the 
dominion it offers the opportunity of using its 
exclusive control of the great taxing powers for the 
creation of a scientific system of taxation, which 
will raise more money more efficiently, and for the 
integration of taxation policy with monetary, trade 
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and investment policy to the benefit of the nationa] 
economy as a whole. The commission expresses 
itself very strongly as to the harmful effects upon 


business activity and upon the net national income — 


of the present chaotic system in which ten govern- 
ments scramble for personal and corporation income 
taxes and in which no integrated national fisca] 
policy is possible. 


For some reason or other the commission saw fit 
to give the dignity of the title, Plan II, to another 
proposal, which would do none of these things 
recommended by the commission itself except to 
transfer from provinces to dominion the burden of 
unemployment relief. Plan I, its own proposal, as 
it emphasizes, should be adopted as a whole since 
the parts of it all fit into one another. Plan II 
would benefit all the provinces but it would benefit 
the well-to-do provinces much more than the poor 
ones. For it would leave Ontario and Quebec with 
their lucrative income taxes and succession duties as 
well as relieving them of most of the unemployment 
burden; while to the poorer outlying provinces 
income taxes and succession duties, in the absence 
of large incomes and wealthy estates, are not worth 
much. The only way in which a rough equality can 
be maintained in the services which all provinces 
perform for their citizens is through the transfer 
of some of the surplus income from the wealthier 
to the poorer areas. This can be done regularly 
and without friction if the dominion controls income 
tax and succession duties. It will have to be done 
anyway, irregularly and spasmodically, to the 
accompaniment of inter-sectional quarrelling and 
bitterness and of inter-governmental competition 
for taxes, if the present set-up is continued. 


But the so-called Plan II is likely to be much more 
attractive to the Ontario government than Plan I. 
The commission takes pains to make clear that it 
will not necessarily in the long run be so attractive 
to the Ontario citizen who will have to pay extra 
taxes to the dominion to cope with threatened 
breakdown and bankruptcy in other sections of the 
Canadian community if the present system con- 
tinues. The citizen of Ontario is also a citizen of 
Canada. His country is engaged in a critical war 
which will strain its resources to the utmost. To 
preserve the spirit of national unity in this crisis, 
all provinces, poor as well as rich, must be able to 
ensure for their citizens a reasonable standard of 
educational and social services. To secure national 
efficiency in financing the war itself and the post- 
war reconstruction, the dominion government must 
be put in as strong a financial position as possible. 
The Sirois recommendations in Plan I provide the 
best promise of reaching both these goals. If there 
is any danger of the Ontario government standing 
in the way of their being accepted, it is up to the 
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citizens of Ontario between now and January next 
to make it clear that they are also citizens of 
Canada. 


What the Sirois Report 
Proposes 


The Canadian Forum has received several 
requests for a brief statement of the main recom- 
mendations of the Sirois Report. Since parliament 
in its session after the New Year will probably 
have to deal with these recommendations and 
with the decisions of the dominion-provincial con- 
ference which is to meet in January, we give below 
an analysis of the proposals set out in Book II of 
the Report. Book I is devoted to an historical 
account of the development of the Canadian 
economy since 1867 and of the relation of govern- 
ment policy to this development. Book III consists 
mainly of statistical documentation: it contains 
also the text of the B.N.A. Act and of its amend- 
ments since 1867, and of the Statute of West- 
minster. The three volumes of the Report can be 
obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, for one 
dollar. 

Book II is divided into sections as follows: A— 
The Allocation of Jurisdiction; B—Public Finance; 
C—Administrative Economies; D—Dominion-Prov- 
incial Aspects of Transportation; E—Miscellaneous 
Submissions to the Commission ; F—Special Claims; 
G—Abstract of the Leading Recommendations. 


Section A—Allocation of Jurisdiction 
I SOCIAL SERVICES 


1. Unemployment relief — i.e. relief or aid to the 
unemployed employables —- should be a dominion 
function, but provinces to remain responsible for 
other welfare services. (24-5) 

(a) The dominion to define employability for 
purposes of administering relief. 

(b) The dominion to have full control of admin- 
istration of unemployment aid. 

(c) National employment service to be established, 
‘without prejudice to rights of provinces to have 
service of their own. 

(d) Dominion be empowered to establish system of 
compulsory unemployment insurance. 

(e) Local appeal boards on rulings of dominion 
service as to employability of individuals. 

2. Relief to primary industries: where whole area 
involved in economic disaster — e.g. the wheat 
industry — situation to be met by dominion emer- 
gency grants. (29) 

8. Poor relief, widows’ pensions, mothers’ allow- 
ances and child welfare to remain provincial. (31) 
4. Health services: need co-operation between 
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dominion, province and municipality, much as at 
present. (33) 

5. Old age pensions: non-contributory, as at present. 
Dominion pays 75%, provinces administer. (32) 

6. Social insurance (38-44) : Dominion jurisdiction: 
contributory old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance. Provincial jurisdiction: health insurance, 
workmen’s compensation. 


II LABOR LEGISLATION 45-9 


1. Dominion to have jurisdiction to establish: Basic 
minimum wages, basic maximum hours, minimum 
age of employment; the provinces being free to do 
better, but not worse. 

2. Provinces empowered to delegate jurisdiction 
over categories of industrial disputes to dominion. 
3. Dominion to have power to enact conventions of 
International Labor Organization (other treaties 
outside commission’s terms of reference). 

4, Frequent conferences between dominion and 
provincial departments of labor. 


III EDUCATION 


To remain provincial responsibility; no general 
grants in aid from dominion, but special grants for 
special purposes (e.g. universities) may be advis- 
able. 


IV ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


1. Marketing: “Regulation of local marketing, 
such as the supply of milk for local consumption, 
should be left to provinces. But the marketing of 
commodities entering largely into interprovincial 
and foreign trade should be governed by dominion 
legislation, which should be valid notwithstanding 
the fact that it may also regulate intra-provincial 
trade in these products.” (55) Recommend con- 
current jurisdiction or delegation of powers. 

2. Incorporation of companies: joint jurisdiction as 
at present, but greater uniformity in company law. 
(57) Reciprocal agreement between governments 
to accept each other’s audits. 

3. Insurance: Dominion superintendent charged 
exclusively with duty of examining solvency of all 
insurance companies except those doing business in 
one province only. (61) 

4, Fisheries: Concurrent jurisdiction, or delegation 
from dominion to province where convenient. 
(58-9) 


V FACILITIES FOR CO-OPERATION 


1. Dominion-provincial conference at regular in- 
tervals with permanent secretariat, also conferences 
of specific departments. (71) 

2. Provision to permit delegation of jurisdiction 
from dominion to province and from province to 
dominion, either in perpetuity or for a definite time 
limit, covering the whole field of legislation. (72-3) 
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Section B—Public Finance 


I PLAN I 


1. All provincial debts (direct obligations and those 
guaranteed by provinces) should be assumed by 
dominion — provinces to pay over annual sum equal 
to interest received on their profitable investments. 
(81) 

Quebec debts largely municipal. Dominion there to 
take over 40% of combined provincial and municipal 
debts. (82) 

Future provincial debts in Canadian currency 
only — unless special exception made. (83) 

2. National adjustment grants, to be made annually 
by the dominion to the provinces, subject to revision 
every five years. These grants to take the place of 
the existing subsidies which are to be abolished. 
Revision to be in the hands of a new finance comis- 
sion, the grants not being based on population as the 
old subsidies, but adjusted in accordance with the 
proved fiscal need of the provinces. Scale of initial 
grants as follows: P.E.I., $750,000; N. S., $800,000; 
N. B., $1,500,000; Quebec, $8,000,000; Ontario, 
none; Man., $2,100,000; Alberta, none; B. C., none; 
Sask., $1,750,000 — plus special emergency grant 
between $2 million and $4 million, to be revised 
annually up or down till emergency ends. 

3. Provinces (and municipalities) to withdraw 
from following tax fields (83): personal income 
tax, corporation income tax, succession duties. 
Dominion to respect such tax fields as are left to 
the provinces. 

4. To meet speciai abnormal conditions (as for 
Saskatchewan above) dominion to make specia! 
emergency grants — revised annually. 

5. Future provincial borrowings not to be taken into 
account in calculating adjustment grant revision 
unless specifically approved by the finance commis- 
sion. (86) 

6. Dominion to hand over to province an amount 
equal to 10% of corporation taxes of mining and oil 
companies as compensation for the depletion of 
its natural resources. 


II PLAN II (131-136) 


N.B. This is not a recommendation of the com- 
mission. It is merely something that can be done 
if the recommendations of the commission are not 
adopted. It merely considers the financial results 
of the dominion taking over the cost of unemploy- 
ment relief, with the present financial set-up other- 
wise left as is. The commissioners have no illusion 
about the result. “Plan II promises none of these 
advantages (of Plan I). On the contrary, it would 
of necessity intensify the evils of the existing com- 
petitive scramble for revenues.” (1384) “And it 
should be noted that while the government of 
Ontario is the chief beneficiary under Plan II, the 
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residents of Ontario would have to bear the brunt 
of the loss arising from contribution and extension 
of arbitrary transfers.” (135) 


III MUNICIPAL FINANCE (1389-141) 


1. Present municipal boundaries unsatisfactory. 
Extension of boundaries and pooling of costs 
necessary. 

2. Codrdination of services—e.g., police and health, 
necessary even after adjustment of boundaries. 

3. Matters of more than local interest should, to a 
major degree, be responsibility of the province— 
e.g., education, roads and highways, social welfare. 
4. Crown properties used for commercial purposes 
should be subject to taxation. 

5. Provinces should have power to legislate on all 
municipal debts. (148) A taking over of municipal 
debts by the province is suggested, something like 
the recommended assumption of provincial debts by 
the dominion. 


IV TAXATION 


1. The commission deprecates taxation on costs— 
e.g. sales tax. These could be “gradually replaced 
by revenue derived from two main instruments of 
progressive taxation—the personal income tax and 
succession duties,” under Plan I. Taxation policy 
should be integrated with monetary, investment, 
tariff and other economic policies so as to conduce 
to the highest possible national income. 

2. The commission does not recommend capital 
gains tax fearing difficulties of administration. 
(160) 

3. Dividend income more efficiently taxed at the 
source—personal income should be exempt to the 
extent of the tax already paid on dividends, and the 
holder of small income entitled to claim refund. 
(152-3) 


Section C—Administrative Economies 
I UNION OF CERTAIN PROVINCES: 


1. Government administrative costs are compara- 
tively small and there would be little saving in 
provincial amalgamation. Under Plan I such a 
change unnecessary even to improve provincial 
credit. (168) This applies to both Maritimes and 
prairie provinces; for Maritimes there are addi- 
tional traditional objections. 

2. Recommend, however, establishment of a single 
court of appeal for prairie provinces and similarly 
one for Maritimes. (171) 

3. Abolition of quinquennial prairie census. 


II OVERLAPPING AND DUPLICATION 
BETWEEN PROVINCE AND DOMINION 


1. Agriculture—Present system of codperation sat- 
isfactory on the whole. 
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a “The commission is satisfied that the waste due 
to outmoded, redundant or misdirected activities 
involves much larger amounts than any physical 
overlapping between services of different govern- 
ments.” (175) 

b Dominion to withdraw from many activities in 
experimental farming. (176) 

ec Dominion grants only for exhibitions and fairs of 
national scope—not to other agricultural organiza- 
tions. 

2. Collection of taxes (177): There should be only 
one collecting agency for income tax even if present 
system continued. 

3. Public health: Present codperation satisfactory. 
(178) 

4, Police: The R.C.M.P. should, under financial 
arrangements such as exist in six provinces, take 
over provincial service in remaining three, i.e., B.C., 
Ontario, Quebec. 


Section D—Transportation 


This subject not directly within the commission’s 
instructions, but transportation policies have been 
the cause of a large part of governmental debt, and 
competition between rail and road transportation is 
the source of one of the main conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion between dominion and provinces. A general 
review of the whole railway freight structure desir- 
able in order to deal with regional grievances. 
Need for some common authority over both rail and 
road transport, or of codperation between federal 
and provincial authorities, to prevent wasteful 
investment and to protect interests of railways 
(motor carriers should pay heavier taxation). 
Need for continuous planning and research in the 
whole field of transportation considered as a single 
problem. 


Education 


Eric Wiseman 


HE B. N. A. ACT PLACES the responsibility 

for public education squarely on the shoulders 

of the provinces. It would seem strange, 
therefore, that education should have a chapter all 
to itself in the commission’s recommendations. But 
the issue could not be avoided. In the words of the 
report: “The expansion in the concept of education 
since 1867 has been as unexpected as the expansion 
in the social services generally. Education is no 
longer thought of as concerned entirely with the 
instruction of the young. Training for adolescents 
and adults is given today on a scale hardly anticipat- 
ed in 1867, and the development of the radio and 
organized research has brought new techniques into 
educational activities. Thus education has develop- 
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ed aspects which have led to action by the 
dominion.” 

Teachers and school authorities have long been 
aware of this, and they seized the opportunity 
offered by the commission. The teachers’ federa- 
tions and the school trustees’ associations in the 
three prairie provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and New 
Brunswick, all submitted briefs, as did also a 
number of French-Canadian and Catholic minority 
organizations. 

The report is quite emphatic that provincial 
autonomy in educational matters must remain 
inviolate. “A free hand in something so important 
to the social and cultural life of the people seems to 
us vital to any provincial autonomy worthy of the 
name, and it is obvious that any attempt to alter the 
existing arrangements would meet with powerful 
opposition and provoke profound resentment.” 


There is little doubt that the commission is 
correct in its judgment. But the assertion of the 
necessity for provincial autonomy must not be 
interpreted as a Magna Carta for the 22,000 local 
school boards throughout the dominion. The 
identification of democracy with local autonomy 
was justifiable only so long as the Canadian frontier 
was open. Today the need for centralization is 
widely recognized in order to make the democratic 
principle of equality of educational opportunity a 
living reality. Further, the greater the direct 
control wielded by the provincial governments 
(thus enabling the rapid extension of consolidation 
and more equitable tax assessments), the better and 
more widespread the use that can be made of the 
increased revenue for education which will result 
if the commission’s financial recommendations are 
adopted. 

Many organizations urged the necessity for 
dominion grants for special purposes such as 
scholarships and technical training, provided the 
provinces did not reduce their own expenditures 
on education. The need for some such assistance 
was plain to the teachers’ organizations, who were 
acutely aware of the decrease in educational expen- 
ditures during the depression years, and the conse- 
quent restriction of educational facilities. Reduc- 
tions in total expenditure on education in the prairie 
provinces between the years 1930 and 1934 ranged 
from 25% in Alberta to more than 50% in 
Saskatchewan. The total of rural teachers’ salaries 
in the latter province declined from four and a half 
million to less than two million dollars. 

‘The basis of these representations to the commis- 
sion was that the dominion was bound to see that 
there is equal educational opportunity for every 
Canadian child. The commission could not accept 
this premise because to do so “would deny to each 
province the right to decide the relative importance 
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of expenditure on education and expenditure on 
other competing services.” Again it must be 
emphasized that the benefits that will accrue to 
education from the implementing of the report are 
inherent in the financial recommendations “which 
aim at placing every province in a position to dis- 
charge its responsibilities for education if it chooses 
to do so.” 

No one could miss the challenge of these last few 
words. If Canada is to follow the democratic way, 
it is the Canadians themselves who must so organize 
that where the education of their children is 
concerned, the provinces will “choose to do so.” In 
the words of the report, “a generous provision for 
the education of the children should depend, not on 
any arbitrary constitutional provision, but on the 
persistent conviction of the mass of the people that 
they must be ready to deny themselves some of the 
good things of life in order to deal fairly by their 
children.” 

Noble sentiments, you will agree. And the 
essence of democracy if put into practice. That 
national self-denial is possible in war-time, is clear. 
But what of peace-time? What guarantees are 
there that the provinces, relieved of their debt 
burdens by the dominion, as recommended in the 
report, will use their unaccustomed affluence to 
benefit the schools and the children? 


A hint as to a possible sanction is to be found in 
the report. If the recommendation that the parlia- 
ment of Canada should have full power to provide 
unemployment aid is adopted, it would make the 
training of unemployed youth a matter of even 
greater federal concern than at present. The 
dominion would also have the power to delimit the 
extent of the liability it was prepared to assume, as, 
for example, the age at which it would accept 
youths as unemployable. In this way “the dominion 
might make its help contingent on reasonable co- 
operation by the provinces.” Here is a powerful 
deterrent to provincial backsliding, and a lever for 
raising the school-leaving age as general economic 
conditions improve. 


The commission approved, however, of dominion 
grants where the objection of interference with 
provincial autonomy did not arise. The field of 
university education is hinted at broadly, but 
specific recommendations were avoided because of 
the close personal contacts of certain of the com- 
missioners with Canadian universities. But the 
commission was quite emphatic on some general 
principles. First, the necessity for the efficient 
functioning of universities in all parts of Canada 
“if some equality of influence in the national life is 
to be maintained as between the regions.”’ Secondly, 
the recognition that successful university adminis- 
tration requires a long-term assurance of a reason- 
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ably stable budget. “Security of tenure is as 
necessary for good university instructors as it is for 
good civil servants.” Finally, the necessity for 
complete academic freedom is explicitly stressed. 
“Academic freedom itself, which is an important 
ingredient in the democratic structure of our 
country, requires that in institutions supported by 
the state, no appointment should be directly or 
indirectly at the mercy of political pressure.” It 
is to be hoped that this vital democratic principle 
will soon be recognized at Queen’s Park. The 
inclusion of the minister of education among the 
four representatives of Ontario to consult with Mr. 
King on the report is perhaps a good omen. 


The final recommendation of the commissioners, 
tucked away in one short paragraph, is of the 
utmost importance to the future of the whole 
dominion. In it lies the recognition by a royal 
commission of the need for national planning. As 
Canada’s war effort will depend for its success on 
a planned national economy, so the success of post- 
war reconstruction will depend on widespread social 
and economic planning. But before national 
planning, must come national research. So the 
commissioners have recommended the establishment 
of a social science research council “which would 
codrdinate and in some degree direct the research 
work in these sciences which is being done in the 
Canadian universities and elsewhere. There is a 
real need for some such institution in Canada, and 
it could serve a most useful purpose in analyzing 
the social problems with which current legislation is 
designed to deal.” 


Education’s stake in the Rowell-Sirois report is 
a big one. Its adoption would relieve the provinces 
of an intolerable burden of debt and make funds 
available for the schools and other social services. 
In 1926, the total expenditure on relief by all 
governments was $168,000. By 1937, that total 
had been multiplied 750 times to 126 million dollars. 
In those same years the total cost of public educa- 
tion remained static at 108 million dollars. At the 
moment the government at Ottawa seems determin- 
ed not to allow this particular royal commission to 
be pigeon-holed. Nor must it be. In the compila- 
tion of the report certain provinces showed a 
marked unwillingness to codperate. Those same 
provinces must not be allowed to sabotage a docu- 
ment which in effect is a new charter of liberties 
for Canadians. 
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HEN 50,000,000 VOTERS divide them- 
\Y/ selves into no more than two groups, 
one Democrat and one Republican, it is 
to be expected that there will be some strange bed- 
fellows in each group. This was made abundantly 
clear in the recent presidential elections in the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters includ- 
ed reactionary Tories who hated the New Deal but 
liked his foreign policy, and isolationist leftists who 
hated his foreign policy but liked the New Deal: and 
then there is the woman who voted for him because 
he was “so nice to King George.” Mr. Willkie’s 
crusade united Lewis Douglas, business executive 
and former principal of McGill, with John L. Lewis 
of the C.I.0.; it also brought together many 
Catholics who feared the loss of their influence in 
a social service state, and Communists who thought 
the Republicans were most likely to keep them out 
of the “imperialist war.” A superficial glance at 
this electoral process might induce cynical com- 
ments upon the nature of American democracy, and 
doubts as to the survival value of such a system. 
This, however, would be but a superficial view. 
For behind the mists of oratory and the fog of 
words, certain definite choices were presented 
which the voters very well understood. The results 
of the election established beyond doubt that the 
American public preferred one set of ideas to 
another set of ideas. A general similarity of sur- 
face program could not hide the underlying and 
contrasting alternatives, and therein lies the real 
importance of the Roosevelt victory. It is, more- 
over, comforting for democrats everywhere to 
observe that the party system, clumsy though it 
may be in some respects, does reduce issues to 
manageable proportions even for a huge electorate. 


Put simply, the basic choice of the nation was 
that the nationai capital should be in Washington 
and not in Wall Street. This choice looks like be- 
coming a habit with the Americans. Mr. Willkie 
did his best to frighten the people with the idea of 
totalitarianism and dictatorship; he proclaimed that 
business must be free if democracy is to survive; 
he tried to create a bogey out of “big government.” 
No one was more passionately a democrat than the 
Republican candidate; and no doubt quite sincerely. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, did not hesitate 
to use the counter-attack upon “big business,” and 
to play up Mr. Willkie’s connection with Common- 
wealth and Southern. It was sufficiently clear 
that there was a choice between two sorts of power: 
that of public officials and that of private industri- 
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Mr. Roosevelt Keeps Going 


F. R. Scott 


alists. Having some control over the former and 
none over the latter, the voters very sensibly chose 
the power they could periodically call to account. 
They were wise enough to judge Mr. Willkie, not by 
his words, but by his associates. And though it is 
true that Mr. Roosevelt has been a true friend to, 
if not the savior of, American business, and true 
also that even Mr. Willkie would have had to main- 
tain large government services, there was an 
ideological choice here that had to be made and was 
made. It is symptomatic of the public attitude that 
Mr. Willkie’s connection with a highly successful 
business enterprise could be considered by many as 
evidence of his unfitness for the office of president. 


With the rejection of a business man’s adminis- 
tration went an affirmation of faith in the New 
Deal idea. In terms of social theory the New Deal 
may be criticized or praised by progressives, de- 
pending on the degree of “leftness” which is used 
as a starting point. The reforming liberals think 
it has achieved much; the socialist notes how little 
ground it has covered in relation to the need for 
change. Both, however, approve its general 
direction. But amongst Mr. Willkie’s most power- 
ful backers there is no doubt that the New Deal 
has gone in the wrong direction. Mr. Willkie him- 
self said he would retain most of it, but how far 
could that promise, given his political entourage, be 
relied on? As Dean Landis of the Harvard Law 
School put it in the Atlantic Monthly, if Mr. Willkie 
had been in the White House during the dark days 
of the depression there would have been no Bonne- 
ville, no TVA, and not even a National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The vote for Roosevelt, there seems little doubt, 
meant a majority acceptance of the idea of the 
social service state. With some justification the 
former president could pride himself on having 
brought 42,000,000 employees under the old age 
pensions scheme (which starts at age 65, not 70 as 
in Canada) ; on bringing 42,000,000 workers under 
unemployment insurance; on the establishment of 
the 40 hour week in inter-state commerce (what is 
the Canadian working week?) ; on the outlawing of 
child labor; on his assistance, through a statute 
with teeth in it, to collective bargaining; on the 
electrification of 1,000,000 farms; on large scale 
credit assistance to low-income farmers and urban 
home builders. There are serious gaps in this 
achievement, to be sure. It has not cured un- 
employment. It is still a long way from full 
economic planning, and very far from establishing 
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economic democracy. But it is also a long way 
from laisser-faire capitalism and _ unchallenged 
economic royalism. This the electorate knew, and 
this they approved. 


Another element in the national choice, perhaps 
more important than any, was the determination to 
support a positive democratic foreign policy. A 
foreign crisis usually helps an existing administra- 
tion, for it makes people fearful of change, and it 
draws attention away from domestic failures. It 
is not only dictatorial regimes that benefit from 
foreign excursions. This fact would have aided the 
Democratic cause in any case. But quite apart 
from this there was a very general feeling, which 
all Mr. Willkie’s promise of aid to Britain could not 
overcome, that the Republicans represented in- 
terests and groups which would be not averse to 
making a deal with the dictators, and which could 
not be relied on to support the cause of democracy 
abroad. The single fact that men like Hiram John- 
son and Hamilton Fish would head the foreign 
affairs committees at Washington if Willkie won 
influenced many to vote for Roosevelt. The whole 
Pan-American policy of hemispheric solidarity, so 
successfully fostered by Mr. Hull and culminating 
in the Ogdensburg agreement between Canada and 
the United States, was also very popular. The 
Republicans declared their intention of carrying on 
this policy, but here, as with the promise to main- 
tain New Deal measures, the originators were pre- 
ferred to the untried converts. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that the Democrats were 
just as emphatic as the Republicans in stating that 
they would keep America at peace. “To keep our 
country out of war... that is why we make our- 
selves strong,” said Mr. Roosevelt at Cleveland, and 
he repeated the promise many times. The great 
majority of the people believe they can _ protect 
themselves on this continent no matter what com- 
bination of powers arises against them; but they 
also see that the problem of defense will be infinite- 
ly simpler if Hitlerism is defeated, and they are 
willing to make considerable sacrifices to that end. 
Whether they have started on the road to war 
already, as many are saying, or whether the con- 
tinuing fight of the Willkie groups will crystallize 
into a powerful anti-war movement on which the 
reactionaries would ride back to power, time alone 
will show; but the vote of November 5th was for 
peace in this hemisphere with all material help to 
friends abroad. With this went the endorsation 
of the draft and the stupendous armament program. 


A belief in the creative power of government, a 
desire to continue domestic reform, and a will to 
use the might of America to help build a better 
world—these appear as the deeper issues of the 
election. Some other aspects of the campaign 
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might impress a visiting Canadian. He would be 
struck by the number of people, ranging from 
Hollywood stars to college presidents, who openly 
declare their preference before the vote. It shows 
a widespread desire to work for the party as well 
as to vote for it. The greater number of Willkie 
stickers on expensive cars was obvious: this 
probably aided Roosevelt by emphasizing the class 
nature of the Republican support. Amongst the 
youth in the wealthier eastern colleges the seniors 
were frequently more pro-Roosevelt and the juniors 
pro-Willkie: which is a tribute to the value of a full 
college education. Although Norman Thomas con- 
ducted his usual campaign the forces of the left 
seem too divided, and the Democrats too progres- 
sive, to permit yet of the growth of a strong third 
party. The American Labor Party helped Roose- 
velt to carry New York, a key state; and clearly the 
bulk of the C.I.0. did not follow Lewis into the 
Willkie fold; but farmers and labor generally are 
content to help their friends instead of organizing 
themselves. Most noticeable, perhaps, is the 
genuine and powerful sentiment for democracy, 
which, even when not clearly defined, could be felt 
as a vital force. Anyone will understand this who 
heard the final broadcast of the Democrats on the 
evening of November 4th, in which Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Hull, Joan Bennett, Marian 
Anderson, Dorothy Thompson and Carl Sandburg 
took part. It was a superb, because a sincere and 
talented, appeal. So long as this force survives, 
North America will continue to be the freest land 
on earth. 
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Canada and the Mexican Revolution 


John P. Humphrey 


to revolutionize the traditional Canadian atti- 

tude of indifference towards Latin America. 
As a result of the war we lost some of our most 
important markets. It was natural that we should 
turn to Latin America in a search for substitutes. 
The chief reason for our increased interest in 
Latin America, however, results from a realization 
brought home to us after the capitulation of France 
that in the ultimate analysis Canadian security 
depends upon close collaboration with the United 
States. Less than two months after the armistice 
of Compiégne, the prime minister of Canada and 
the president of the United States agreed to create 
a joint defense committee. This agreement has 
been hailed as the most important event in the 
history of Canada’s foreign policy. Not only did it 
put our relations with our closest friend and neigh- 
bor on a new basis, it made us a party to the inter- 
American system of defense. It looks as if Canada 
entered the Pan-American system through the 
back door at Ogdensburg on August 18th. Accord- 
ing to the joint declaration which was issued by the 
negotiators immediately after the agreement was 
made, the new defense board is to “consider in the 
broad sense the defense of the north half of the 
western hemisphere.” That can only mean that 
Canada’s new interests and responsibilities extend 
to at least the equator and include therefore not 
only the North American republics of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Panama, but three republics and a 
number of colonies in the Caribbean area and 
Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, and parts of 
Brazil and Ecuador in South America. They 
probably extend even farther. Canada’s defense 
policy cannot now differ fundamentally from that 
of the United States; and the latter, as traditionally 
embodied in the Monroe Doctrine, looks upon South 
America as an integral factor in North American 
defense. If the United States ever becomes involved 
in the defense of South America it is a safe bet that 
Canada also will be involved—if only to the extent 
to which the United States is involved in the present 
conflict. 


S INCE 1939 a number of factors have combined 


One of our nearest Latin American neighbors 
and one to which our new responsibilities certainly 
extend is Mexico. It is a country, however, about 
which the average Canadian knows very little. The 
movies have made him familiar with the names of 
Pancho Villa and Benito Juarez. In Catholic 
Quebec he has been stirred up by what has been 
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presented to him as a persecution of the Mexican 
Catholic church. He has heard about the exprop- 
riation of the oil industry. A few Canadians have 
even visited Mexico, there to admire some of the 
finest scenery in the world, the colorful native life, 
and famous pre-historic ruins. But about the 
factors which are determining contemporary Mexi- 
can life, Canadians know very little. 

The most important fact in contemporary Mexi- 
can life is, of course, the Mexican Revolution, which 
began in 1910 with the overthrow of the dictator- 
ship of Porfirio Diaz, and is still going on. With 
one short interruption, Diaz had ruled the country 
for thirty-four years, in the exclusive interest of 
himself, his family, the wealthy land owners, and 
foreign investors. In terms of purely business 
standards, he achieved no little success. He built 
railways, improved the harbors, erected public 
buildings, made a beginning in the exploitation of 
the vast oil reserves, increased the production of 
coffee, henequen, cotton, sugar, etc., and maintained 
a “sound” financial system and public order. But 
in human terms, the Mexican economy was rotten, 
and the Mexican people had been reduced to a 
condition which was worse than anything that they 
had suffered under the Spaniards. 

Seventy per cent of Mexico’s approximately 
20,000,000 people live on the land; but in 1910 near- 
ly one half of the country belonged to less than 3,000 
families some of whom owned haciendas comprising 
millions of acres. The remainder of the rural 
population was divided about equally between 
workers on the haciendas and residents of the “free” 
villages. As regards the hacienda workers it is 
enough to say that in 1910 their real wages, as 
measured by the price of corn which together with 
beans made up their almost exclusive diet, were one 
quarter of what they had been in 1800. Not only 
that, but they were bound to the soil by laws which 
made it a crime to leave a hacienda if one were 
indebted to the hacendado. Low wages, the mono- 
poly of the hacienda store, and the fact that debts 
were inherited, guaranteed that the peons would 
always be in debt. The condition of the villagers 
was little better. From pre-conquest times, they 
had owned communal lands called ejidos; but during 
the Porfirio regime most of these lands were taken 
away, partly by the operation of mortmain laws 
which were originally aimed at the church. The 
dispossession of the ejidos had consequences for 
Mexico which were more serious even than those 
of the enclosure laws in eighteenth century England, 
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because the new Mexican industry was not impor- 
tant enough to employ the villagers who had thus 
lost their principal means of subsistence. In 1910 
they eked out a miserable existence, thanks only to 
the native handicraft industry and occasional 
labor on the haciendas. 


Not only were the rural classes smouldering with 
discontent. The middle and professional classes 
were ready to give them leadership. The small 
middle class felt that its interests had been sacrific- 
ed to the foreign investors to whom all the privileges 
and concessions went. The professionals resented 
the fact that all the offices in the state went to 
Diaz’ friends, most of whom, like the dictator him- 
self, were beginning to get old. But while they 
were eager to exploit the general discontent, the 
middle and professional classes had little interest 
in the aspirations of the peons. The peons wanted 
“tierra y libertad.” The liberal leader, Francisco 
I. Madero was thinking in terms of nineteenth 
century liberalism. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that apart from a vague promise of agrarian reform 
(which he made no attempt to implement), the 
latter’s program was limited to the restoration of 
the liberal constitution of 1856 and the imposition 
of a political democracy which was meaningless in 
terms of the prevailing ignorance and economic 
oppression. 


Very little actual fighting was necessary to 
overthrow Diaz, who offered little opposition; and 
Madero was installed as president. A weak man, 
he tried to steer a middle course and achieved 
nothing. He soon lost his friends, and in 1913 was 
murdered by the Huerta reaction which came into 
power partly with the help of the American 
ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson. Another Wilson, 
who had just become president of the United States, 
made it possible for the “constitutionalist” armies 
under Venustiano Carranza to defeat the Huerta 
reaction and to install Carranza as provisional presi- 
dent in 1914. Carranza had also had the help of a 
group of caudillos who had not, however, always 
worked together. These included Pancho Villa, 
who began and ended his career as a bandit, 
Emiliano Zapata, the great agrarian leader from 
the south, and Alvaro Obregon, whose military 
genius and loyalty had made Carranza’s victories 
possible. Because of rivalry between the caudillos, 
it was some time before Carranza was able to con- 
solidate his position. 

In the meantime, he was influenced by Obregon 
and Luis Cabrera, who realized that Mexico needed 
a new dynamic, to sponsor a program of social 
reconstruction. When the new constitution was 
enacted in 1917, it provided not only for the distri- 
bution of ejidos to the villages but confirmed the 
national ownership of the subsoil deposits which 
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were being exploited by foreign interests, placed 
restrictions on the acquisition of land by foreigners, 
and provided a large measure of protection for the 
industrial workers. These were some of the things 
for which the peons had been fighting. Carranza, 
himself, had no revolutionary aims, but only a 
desire for power; and he did nothing to implement 
the program which he had sponsored. In 1920, his 
policies inspired an armed revolt which resulted in 
the installation of Obregon as president. 


With Obregon, a beginning was made towards 
the achievement of the social and economic aims of 
the revolution. Some 3,000,000 acres of land were 
distributed and official help and encouragement 
given to the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mevwi- 
cana (C. R. O. M.) which under Luis Morones had 
become the most important labor organization in the 
country. The government was not socialist, how- 
ever, a fact which was shown by the encouragement 
which was also given to a growing Mexican capi- 
talism. Probably the most constructive achieve- 
ments were in the field of education. Nearly 1,000 
rural schools were built and a program laid down 
which Cardenas was later to bring to realization. 
These schools were meant to be something more 
than places in which to teach the A. B. C.’s. They 
have become centres of community life, and are, to a 
great extent, ousting the church from its traditional 
role. 


In 1924, Obregon was succeeded by Plutarco Elias 
Calles, who was to control the destinies of Mexico 
for the next ten years—from 1924 to 1928 as presi- 
dent and for the rest of the period through the 
puppet presidents. When he assumed office, Calles 
was an enthusiastic supporter of social reform and 
even called himself a socialist. Among other things, 
he was responsible for the creation of the National 
Revolutionary Party (P.N.R.) and for the first Six 
Year Plan. This did not prevent him from becom- 
ing a wealthy land owner and encouraging a native 
capitalism which made rapid progress under his 
dictatorship. Nor did it prevent him from attempt- 
ing to sabotage the agrarian program. In 1925, for 
example, he sponsored the enactment of a law which 
provided that the arable lands belonging to the 
ejidos were to be divided once and for all among 
the latter’s members. Not only did Calles try to 
divert the agrarian program away from collecti- 
vism—which is traditional in Mexico in that it dates 
back in one form or another to at least Aztec 
times—but the distribution of land, which in the 
first four years of his dictatorship had proceeded 
more rapidly than ever before, decreased; and in 
1929 he instructed the governors of the states to 
procure the enactment of stop laws setting up 
unreasonably short periods within which the 
villages had to petition for land. It is significant 
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that Cardenas, who was at the time governor of the 
state of Michoacan, refused to follow the lead of the 
jefe maximo. By 1934, Calles, thanks partly to ham 
and eggs breakfasts with the persuasive Dwight 
Morrow, had completely lost his revolutionary 
fervor. He now stood for the “rectification” of the 
revolution. 

In 1928 Calles had been succeeded in the presi- 
dency by Obregon, who was, however, murdered 
before he could take office. Portes Gil became 
president until the election of Ortiz Rubio in 1929. 
Rubio was completely under the domination of 
Calles. In 1932 he learned about his resignation 
from the newspapers. The presidential term, which 
had been extended to six years, was completed by 
Abelardo Rodriguez. Gil, Rubio, and Rodriguez are 
usually referred to as the puppet presidents, the 
real power resting during their administrations in 
the jefe maximo who ruled the country from his 
home in Cuernavaca. 


In 1934, the stage seemed to be set for a continua- 
tion of the system. The candidate of the P. N. R. 
was Calles’ former protegé, the former revolution- 
ary general and ex-governor of Michoacan, Lazaro 
Cardenas, who had begun his career as a printer’s 
devil and gaol keeper in Jiquilpan. Although his 
élection was assured from the moment he had 
become the P.N.R. candidate, Cardenas set out on 
an unprecedented tour of the country, visiting 
isolated villages in which no other Mexican politi- 
cian had ever set foot. He used this opportunity to 
acquaint the people with the Six Year Plan, and 
achieved a popularity which has probably never 
been equalled by any other Mexican statesman with 
the possible exception of Benito Juarez. As expect- 
ed, he was elected president by an overwhelming 
majority. Cardenas soon threw off the extra-legal 
control of the jefe maximo; for he had only been 
in office for a few months when he met an attempt 
by Calles to dictate policies by forcing the latter to 
leave the country, a copy of Mein Kampf in his 
hands. The way was now clear for real revolution- 
ary progress. Cardenas believed in the revolution 
and intended to see its aims carried out. 


The six years of the Cardenas administration, 
sometimes referred to as the Cardenas revolution, 
have been years of unprecedented revolutionary 
progress. Indeed, it is probably true, that more has 
been done in these six years than in the whole of 
the twenty-four years of the revolutionary period 
which preceded them. Perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar event of the period was the expropriation of the 
Major part of the foreign owned oil industry on 
March 18, 1938. Others were the turning over of 
the railways (already controlled by the Mexican 
government) to the workers, the encouragement of 
producers’ and consumers’ codperatives, the creation 
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of the Confederacion de Trabajadores de Mexico 
(C. T. M.) under the leadership of the intellectual 
Lombardo Tolendano, to replace the C. R. O. M. 
which under Luis Morones had become reactionary, 
the creation of a new political party, the Party of 
the Mexican Revolution (P. R. M.) to replace the 
P. N. R., the organization of the national peasant 
confederation, the new impetus given to the 
educational program, and the new turn in the 
century-old conflict between church and state. 


But the most important thing that has happened 
in Mexico—far more important even than the 
expropriation of the oil industry—has been the 
implementation of the agrarian program. In his 
election campaign, Cardenas promised to complete 
the agrarian reform in two years. This he has been 
unable to do; but according to the Journal of 
Commerce (Aug. 27 supplement) he has exprop- 
riated 45,000,000 acres of agricultural land as 
compared to 26,000,000 in all previous administra- 
tions; and 90% of the readily cultivable land 
(probably an exaggeration) has now been turned 
over to the peasants. Incidentally, the second Six 
Year Plan calls for the practical completion of the 
land distribution program by 1946. Not only did 
Cardenas speed up the agrarian program, he 
extended its scope so that henceforth not only the 
villagers but the hacienda workers also could 
petition for land. Cardenas realized, however, that 
something more had to be done than merely to turn 
over land to the peasants. He encouraged, there- 
fore, the organization of coéperative or collective 
farms, particularly in the monoculture areas. He 
also organized a National Bank of Ejidal Credit 
whose function it is to provide the credit necessary 
to enable the ejidatarios to exploit the land 
economically and scientifically. This bank, which 
was organized in 1935, is the central planning 
board for the new collectivized agricultural areas. 
Not only does it lend money to the ejidatarios, it 
warehouses and sells their crops, repairs irrigation 
canals and builds power plants, buys machinery and 
shows the peasants how to run and repair it, 
analyzes soils, experiments with different varieties 
of wheat, fights plant parasites, battles mule 
diseases, organizes consumers’ coéperatives on the 
ejidos, and—perhaps because Cardenas himself is a 
teetotaller—carries on a campaign against alcohol- 
ism. But the bank lacks capital and it is a moot 
question whether it can complete its program 
without outside help. 

This summer the Mexican people had to elect a 
new congress and president. The only serious 
candidates for the presidency were two generals, 
Manuel Avila Camacho, and Juan Andreu Almazan. 
The former was the candidate of the government- 
supported P. R. M. which in its four autonomous 
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sectors—labor, peasant, popular and army—rep- 
resents the forces supporting the revolutionary 
program. Notwithstanding the fact that he held 
the highest rank in the Mexican army and had been 
Cardenas’ secretary of national defense, Camacho 
was pretty much of an unknown quantity. He was, 
however, a loyal supporter of Cardenas; and once 
his candidature had been endorsed by the party his 
election was assured. Almazan, the candidate of 
the P. R. U. N., is a member of a wealthy family 
and is reputed to possess a fortune of some 
$7,500,000. Although he had supported the Huerta 
reaction against the revolution in 1913, Almazan 
later posed as a revolutionary and reached the 
highest rank in the Mexican army. His support 
this summer came chiefly from the small middle 
class, the church and foreign interests; but from 
the beginning, it was evident that he had no chance 
of election notwithstanding apparently unlimited 
party funds and high-pressure propaganda. 


The elections took place on July 7th amid a 
certain amount of disorder mainly in Mexico City. 
Under the Mexican constitution the results could 
not be announced until September 1st, when 
Camacho was officially declared elected by a huge 
majority, to take office on December 1st. In the 
meantime, Almazan had denounced the elections as 
being fradulent and left the country. All the signs 
indicated that his supporters would attempt to in- 
stall him in Chapultepec Castle by an armed upris- 
ing. Late in the summer a rival Almazanista con- 
gress declared him president and “deposed” Car- 
denas, a few uprisings took place in the provinces 
and there was a certain amount of sabotage. Right 
now it looks as if the long heralded revolt had 
fizzled out. Nor is this surprising. The issue 
depended on three things; the attitude of the army, 
the attitude of the peasants and workers (who make 
up the great bulk of the population) and, the atti- 
tude of the United States. Of the three, the army 
was the only one in respect to which there was ever 
any uncertainty; but the most competent observers 
felt that the army or at least the greater part of it 
would remain loyal to the Cardenas tradition. The 
peasants and workers were solidly behind the P. R. 
M. 


There remained the United States. Since 1867, 
when at a word from Secretary of State Seward, 
Napoleon III withdrew his support from the un- 
fortunate Maximilian, the United States has been 
able to control which of two contending parties 
shall rule Mexico by the simple device of opening 
or closing its border to the export of arms. If the 
United States government favors the government 
in power in Mexico City it will open or close its 
borders according as the interests of the latter 
government dictate. If it favors the insurgents it 
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will consult the interests of the latter. In the 
present case the Mexican government had sufficient 
arms to crush any revolt; but the Almazanistas 
had none, apart from what their leader might 
have tucked away in the mountains near Monterrey. 
Success for the insurgents depended therefore on 
United States aid; and it was a safe bet that this 
would not be forthcoming; for whatever the Ameri- 
can oil men might think about Mexico, relations 
between Washington and Mexico City were on the 
whole cordial, and, in any event, the United States 
government would not want to sabotage its “good 
neighbor” policy by any interference in Mexico. 
Almazan, it seemed, had only one friend to whom he 
could turn, Jorge Ubico, the dictator of Guatemala, 
whom he visited immediately after his departure 
from Mexico; but any overt help from Ubico would 
have had the effect of merely consolidating Mex- 
ican opinion even more strongly behind Cardenas. 


If we are to judge him by recent public state- 
ments, Camacho will be less of a revolutionary than 
Cardenas; it is generally thought that he stands 
for the “consolidation” of gains made and will not 
engage in spectacular advances. Provided that 
there is no retreat, this may not be a bad thing even 
from a revolutionary point of view; for events have 
followed each other so rapidly in the last six years 
that many of the reforms remain undigested. 
Moreover, there is plenty of opportunity for con- 
structive action even if the government restricts 
itself to putting into effect the many projects which 
have received legislative confirmation but remain 
largely on paper. It is a question, of course, 
whether it will be possible to reduce the tempo of 
revolutionary action without abandoning the revo- 
lution. 

Time alone will provide an answer. It may be 
suggested, however, that the great mass of Indians 
and mestizos, who are the chief beneficiaries of 
the revolution and who for the first time in some 
400 years have tasted the fruits of power, are not 
likely to give up their gains no matter what their 
leaders may think or do. It is still too early, 
moreover, to pass judgment on Camacho. He owes 
his present position to his past loyalty to Cardenas; 
and there is no good reason for thinking that this 
loyalty will not continue. 

If it is true that a nation’s foreign policy is deter- 
mined by its domestic policy, we would expect to 
see Mexico sympathetic to our cause in the present 
war. Nothing could be clearer than that this is 
the case. Up until June 11th last however the 
official attitude of the government was one of strict 
neutrality. There were two reasons for this. First, 
the Mexicans had been dependent on Germany and 
Italy for a market for their oil, both the British 
and American markets having been closed by the 
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boycott. In the spring Italy had not entered the 
war and was still buying oil. Secondly Cardenas 
and the Mexican government were suspicious of 
the policies of the Chamberlain government. Even 
during this time however the socialist philosophy 
of the government necessarily made them anti- 
fascist and consequently pro-ally. These sym- 
pathies have now come out into the open, and the 
last six months have witnessed a number of official 
acts which have been nothing if not pro-ally. One 
of the most important was Cardenas’ message to 
president LeBrun after the Italian “stab in the 
back.” Another was the request for the recall of 
Arthur Dietrich, the press attaché at the German 
legation. Still others were the recent cancellation 
of the Japanese oil concessions and the prohibition 
of the export of scrap iron to Japan. 


From a Canadian point of view there is only one 
danger in the Mexican situation. It has been 
suggested that the Mexicans may not possess the 
capital necessary to complete the agrarian reform. 
This also applies to the other departments of the 
revolution. Plenty of capital would be forthcom- 
ing from the United States if the Mexicans would 
return to a “laissez faire’ economy; but there is 
little likelihood of that happening; and the danger 
is that if the socialist experiment fails, Mexico may 
turn to stronger brews. What that might mean 
in terms of a changed Mexican foreign policy it is 
perhaps unnecessary to say; but it may be pointed 
out that Mexico could make herself a nuisance in 
at least two ways; (a) by diverting American 
attention to troubles south of the Rio Grande she 
could interfere considerably with the war effort 
of the United States and perhaps our own, and (b) 
she might be able to sabotage the inter-American 
system on which North American defense is com- 
ing more and more to depend. 

While there seems to be no present danger of 
these things happening it would be foolish to leave 
them out of account in forming a Mexican policy 
for Canada. That policy should be to support 
reform in Mexico with the same determination 
with which “dollar diplomacy” once supported 
American investments. Such a policy would not 
only serve to retain Mexican sympathy for our 
cause and help protect the exposed southern border 
of the United States, but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it would be “good business” to support social- 
ism in Mexico. Both Canadian and American 
business will profit many more times by trade 
with a Mexico where living standards have been 
raised than by all the amounts that investors claim 
to have lost there and want reimbursed to them. 


How such a policy could be implemented is a 
matter which cannot be developed here. One thing, 
however, may be suggested. Canada should 
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arrange for an immediate exchange of ministers 
with Mexico. Apart from the other advantages 
which would result from such a move, it would help 
Great Britain in an embarrassing situation. Since 
the Mexican government broke off relations during 
the oil dispute in 1938 there has been no British 
minister in Mexico City; and a situation has been 
created which can only be detrimental to British 
interests. The sending of a Canadian minister, 
who could be responsible for British interests for 
the remainder of the war, would require no “face 
saving” moves on either side. 


O CANADA! 


The speaker made a strong plea for tolerance between 
the provinces, and for a better understanding of the part 
French-Canadians are playing and will continue to play in 
the war effort. 


“I assure you that if our province receives its fair share 
of dominion war enterprises you will soon find out that 
the Frenchmen of Quebec are most loyal subjects, always 
ready to fight to the last man,” he declared. 

(Mayor Napoleon Courtemanche quoted in the Montreal 
Gazette, October 25, 1940.) 


“We had no idea that Levine had the slightest connec- 
tion with the Communists,” said Dr. Cody. “He was a 
mathematical genius and did not seem at all interested 
in politics. As near as we know, he seems to have picked 
it up when he was in England.” 

(Canadian Tribune, September 28, 1940.) 


OTTAWA, Oct. 1—Book published in Britain, “Is War 
Christian,” and a British periodical, “Peace News,” have 
been banned from Canada by the department of national 
revenue, it was disclosed Monday by the press censorship 
office. 


It was said they “might not be harmful in Britain where 
the population is almost entirely. Anglo-Saxon,” but they 
were considered detrimental to the public interest in 
Canada where the population is more diversified. 

(Edmonton Journal, October 1, 1940.) 


The nicest thing about Madeleine Carroll, departing 
now from the visual angle, is the fact that she is so 
horribly human. 

(Roly Young in Globe and Mail, October 26, 1940.) 


Addressing himself particularly to the Maritime 
provinces, Mr. Hanson declared they should be prepared 
to take part in the “great grab” for world markets that 
would follow the war. ‘We ought to see that we grab off 
just as much of the export trade as it is possible for us 
to acquire,” he advised. 

(Free Press Prairie Farmer, Winnipeg, October 16, 1940 


This month’s prize of $1 or a six months’ subscription 
goes to R. B. Y. Scott, Montreal, P. Q. All contributions 
should contain original clipping, the date and name of 
publication from which taken. 
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Pardon Me, Madam, how often do you take a bath? 
--A Survey of Surveys 


Philip Spencer 


W 7 HAT PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS in 
Toronto, where the CCF has advocated it 
for years, are in favor of the municipali- 

zation of such basic consumer goods as milk and 

coal? What percentage favor it in a strong CCF 
city where it has not been advocated? What per- 
centage favor it in a non-CCF city? What 
differentiation is there between men and women... 
between this year and last .. . and the year before? 

In other words, how successful has advocacy of 

this plank been in permeating Toronto opinion? 


Is the Canadian public actually capable of 
absorbing anything more than the simplest of 
propositions? Does it think in terms of such 
abstractions as “the maldistribution of wealth’? 
Or does it derive its intellectual pabulum largely 
from the state of the weather, the comic strips and 
the radio... ? 


What is Canadian opinion, and how is it changing 
if at all, on the activities of the CCF group at 
Ottawa, the ClO, the United States, parliamentar- 
ianism, the alternative vote, inflation, community 
kitchens, “regimentation,” fashion vs. style for 
women, specific socialist appeals, de-monopolization, 
sex, and a thousand other subjects that are the 
sinews and fatty tissue of the body politic? 


To the above the answers obviously are all “I 
don’t know.” I don’t know, and you don’t. Men 
who sell them know how many cigarettes are sold 
in this country; to what different groups of users; 
how often different groups smoke them. Men who 
sell products nationally plot the success of each 
advertising and merchandising strategy in each of 
their sales districts across the country. And the 
government itself knows exactly where shoes are 
made and where they’re sold. Not to mention ships 
and sealing wax. 


Yet the socialist movement in Canada—a group 
of people actually aspiring to the governance of 
this country—is critically ignorant of these facts. 
So ignorant that the worst tragedy that could befall 
it would be to be placed in power. It wouldn’t 
survive the waning of one moon! 


LIKE TO BUILD A HOUSE? 


What is needed is research. Basic research that 
begins with the valuable foundation timber stacked 
up in “Social Planning for Canada.” Basic research 
that fashions the beams and the joists and the 
walls. Secondary research into the emotions of 
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man, his pride and prejudices, his subconscious 
desires and fears—to put the flooring and plaster 
and roof into the house. Strategy research into 
methods of action—to put in the doors and windows. 


All this should be done, but isn’t—except in 
certain excellent but isolated instances. It should 
be done across the country, particularly at this time 
when action, accomplishment, are inhibited by 
world affairs. It isn’t being done properly ... yet 
it could be. 


There are three main avenues of socialist re- 
search. The first is parasitic—using the material 
excavated by others for one’s own purpose. It is 
absolutely essential, and should occupy the full time 
and part time of a corps of workers continuously. 

It consists in preparing an economic energy 
chart for Canada. It must show the first, second 
and ultimate stages whereby every animate and 
inanimate economic unit in this country may be 
transferred from its present misuse or disuse into 
a fully productive organism under socialism. 
Material for such a chart abounds in the many 
volumes of the census; in the Canada Year Book; in 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications ; govern- 
ment department releases; government commission 
reports and such unique contributions as_ the 
economic survey of Manitoba made by the Manitoba 
government; university research, published and 
unpublished; the occasional non-university book 
published that is worth reading; financial news; 
data produced or compiled by corporaticns in 
Canada; and individual research. 

In this article it is quite impossible to do more 
than mention the necessity of such primary 
research. Even to outline its structure would be a 
matter of several articles. 

Some of this basic research is now being done— 
in very restricted areas! It should be extended in 
all directions, incorporated into planned campaigns, 
translated into the words of the people to show them 
exactly how the remedy will be applied. Experts 
or competent amateurs on water power, clothing, 
produce marketing, Eskimo education and the 
hundred thousand other things should be enlisted 
and set to work planning NOW. Not when a 
majority sits sweetly at Ottawa. But now! A 
tremendous job? You bet... and so necessary! 

A second avenue is strategy research. This 
comprises an analysis of the various impacts or 
concrete achievements of socialism in the political, 
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labor, codperative, agricultural and social fields. 

In the political field, for instance, returns in all 
federal, provincial and municipal elections should 
be studied closely, and compared with previous 
elections and with corollary data. 

In the first place, what gain or loss was 
encountered by each CCF candidate in the last 
election as compared with the previous? How can 
the gains or losses be accounted for by geographical 
circumstances, or by the incidence of what other 
similar circumstances? 

What comparison can be made between CCF 
election appeals in the different ridings and the 
results in those ridings? To what extent were the 
election results a reflection of world affairs? Or 
of tactics employed by the other parties? Where 
were these external influences strongest, weakest, 
and why? 

What trends seem to become discernible? How 
does Ontario compare with the prairies in this 
election . . . with itself in the previous election? 
With the Maritimes and British Columbia? 

Where a special appeal, or an especially strong 
appeal, was made in a certain riding to a specific 
economic group, or to a specific racial island, how 
do the votes by polling booths indicate the results? 
Was it a wise move? Should it be developed 
further and extended in use? 

These are some of the data that may be obtained 
by a thorough and intelligent analysis of voting. 
Now it must in fairness be granted that in certain 
Canadian centres, election results are plotted and 
analyses made. But this strategy is incomplete... 
haphazard ... not geared into any master plan. It 
should be. 


THE NEW FULLER BRUSH MAN 


The third avenue for research is in discovering 
the habit patterns, opinions and consumer uses of 
the nation. The public now knows of the oyinion 
polls of Dr. George Gallup, Fortune surveys and the 
old Literary Digest straw votes. But does it know 
that business research is a good deal older than 
these, and goes far deeper? 

Commercial surveys—let us say for a certain 
cigarette—are designed to find out everything that 
need be known about the market, before any con- 
siderable amount of money and effort is spent. 
First of all there is the consumer. What percentage 
of the population smokes what kinds of cigarettes? 
How do these figures vary by age groups, class 
groups, sexes, occupational and regional groups? 
Why do consumers say they prefer the cigarette 
they smoke most? This question is asked to dis- 
cover the rationalizations they give, not the true 
answer; and it is asked to find out the impact of 
advertising and/or trends in cigarette preference. 

“What cigarette did you smoke regularly before 
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you chose your present one?” “Why did you 
switch?” are designed to go further into consumer 
buying trends. 

“How many cigarettes do you smoke a day on the 
average?” shows what groups smoke most, thereby 
disclosing where the bulk of the market lies. 
Further questions along this line can show whether 
new appeals might be used to develop increased 
sales among potentially stronger groups. 

“What cigarette do you consider best for mild- 
ness?” or “flavor” or “economy.” Now we’re into 
“copy” appeals, testing the relative value and impact 
of different selling stories. By cross-tabulating this 
with previous answers, or comparing the results for 
different groups, the advertiser can evaluate the 
effectiveness of one selling story against another; 
he can evaluate the degree of penetration of a sell- 
ing appeal; he can decide whether advertising for 
a product is reaching the market intended. For 
instance, if only a relatively small percentage of 
users of “Mildo” cigarettes say it is the best for 
mildness — even though advertising stresses that 
point—something is very wrong with the advertis- 
ing or the product. Or if “Economo” cigarettes 
carry a strong economy appeal, yet relatively fewer 
lower class “Economo” smokers favor it than do 
upper class, then either “Economo” fags offer 
hitherto untapped appeals to certain sections of the 
public, or the distribution of the product (through 
lower class outlets) is faulty. 

Now re-read the previous four paragraphs, if 
you will. For the word “market” substitute the 
word “population” or “voters.” For “cigarette” 
and “smoke” substitute either “appeal” and “believe 
in,” or “function” and “perform.” Change “mild- 
ness” and “flavor” to any political or social descrip- 
tive noun you wish. Leave “advertising” as it is. 
Re-read the description of this typical survey and it 
will become evident how it could be applied to 
a thousand socialist problems... 

Well, that is a typical consumer survey. There 
are scores of affiliated investigations that might be 
carried on for the product. A survey among cigar- 
ette dealers might be made to ascertain whether 
the merchandising structure for a certain cigarette 
was as good as the average. A survey might be 
made to test the relative attention-getting and 
remembrance values of two different package 
designs. Or of two types of advertisement. Or of 
two different headlines, two kinds of “copy” story, 

two different slogans. Out of all this would emerge 
a comprehensive picture of the market as a whole 
and of a particular product in that market. Thous- 
ands of dollars would be saved in avoiding waste 
effort; thousands of dollars made in profits. 


Changing “cigarette” etc. in the above shows how 
this is relevant to political action, too. 
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Commercial surveys are scientifically conducted. 
The population is accurately broken down into age, 
class, occupational, sex groups. The questions 
asked are carefully worded to produce exactly the 
right psychological response on the part of the 
interviewee. Tabulation and interpretation of 
results are statistically sound. 

97% IS SLIGHT 

It is actually possible for investigators to inter- 
view as few as 200 individuals scattered through 
the Dominion of Canada and secure answers which 
are within a few percents of being the answers 
that the whole adult population of Canada would 
make if interviewed. However, if you wanted to 
secure more accurate or complex information, or 
if you wanted to break down the answers by groups 
of interviewees, you should take about 2,000 inter- 
views for sound results. On this basis let us take 
the example of the following straight Yes and No 
question: “Did you know that the CCF has a 
National Secretary?” and say the answers were 
divided 5% and 95%. According to the laws of 
probability, if 2,000 interviews were made, chances 
are 95 in 100 that the result would not vary more 
than .97% from the “true” answer if all our 
11,000,000-odd population were interviewed. Which 
is a very slight range of error! 

There are various methods of testing the accuracy 
of these “samples,” too complicated to mention here. 
And there are countless types of opinion and fact- 
finding surveys too numerous to mention. The 
point is that it is possible to gauge accurately and 
cheaply almost any form of public opinion as wel! 
as purely mechanical surveying. 

Both these things are being gauged, every day, by 
Canadian business. Why isn’t the same being done 
by political parties such as the CCF? 

The CCF can never hope to become an effective 
force so long as it solely relies on old-fashioned 
methods of “intellectual persuasion” so called. To 
say that the vast majority of mankind is not intel- 
lectually perceptive is not to malign mankind, but 
rather to point up the weakness of the kind of 
socialism which hasn’t altered its methodology since 
the days of eighteenth century “rationalism.” The 
success of fascism in part is the triumph of German 
ability to understand group psychology, and to 
fashion excellent weapons for influencing it. The 
purposes of fascism are not ours, but we shall 
never in this world thwart fascism’s purposes by 
relying solely on the “education-method” of our 
grandfathers. Until we know what people do and 
think and read, until we have developed a strategy 
that is really relevant to the readers of Popeye and 
the listeners to Charlie McCarthy, we can’t hope to 
make socialism the loud, imperative and compelling 
shout that it should be. 
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There are untapped thousands in the CCF who 
would be willing—who would be delighted—to work 
at something practical. These thousands hate going 
to dull, humorless, uninspired meetings to hear the 
same vague old stuff dished up with precisely the 
same clichés used in the very first Canadian social- 
ist speech. These people resent being “used” only 
before election time, being asked to do superficial 
electioneering which they know will be ineffectual. 
They’re anxious to serve... to serve in a plan that 
has meaning and will some day come true. It’s 
maddening to think that the cost of their doing 
basic research and consumer surveys is simply 
some worthwhile effort plus the price of the paper 
on which to draft the blueprint of the future. 


“JUST GET US IN POWER” 

Of course it’s possible to think up an answer to 
my plea for more research. The readiest answer 
that would come to the lips of the apologist would 
be this: The purpose of the CCF is to send a major- 
ity of elected representatives to Ottawa, because 
this majority can then force all the “experts” in 
the civil service and in business to run affairs the 
CCF way. How pitiful is this excuse! How 
criminally ignorant to imagine that any group of 
men who get their daily bread and their meaning of 
life from one system will turn about and organize 
another system which they detest! How ironical 
it is to expect they would be capable of it when the 
socialists themselves don’t know what to do! How 
wishful it is to think that socialists who haven't 
begun to plan the collective functioning of the 
industries and professions they now work in for a 
living and know best, could direct these enterprises 
in the mass if suddenly placed in power! Our 
twenty-five thousand manufacturing industries in 
Canada ... would we have the slightest idea how to 
manage twenty-five of them? Even five of them? 
Not the slightest—and it’s a good thing for our own 
sakes that we won’t get the chance to for a long 
time yet! 

The foregoing is not an ill-judged indictment of 
the many socialists in Canada who are honestly 
endeavoring to implement socialism in terms of 
actual human living. . It is rather a criticism of a 
mental delusion that may dim the vision of any of 
us, good-hearted as we all are... of course. This 
article is the expression of a hope that we see the 
necessity of building socialism on the hard-rock 
foundation of reality instead of self-induced 
fantasy and mysticism. 

Next issue will appear the account of how one 
group of young socialists actually went to the people 
to find out how they lived and what they thought. 
They conducted a consumer survey along the lines 
discussed in this article. Their findings astonished 
them ... and may you, too. 
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Three Poems 
A. J. M. Smith 


A Portrait, and a Prophecy 


Indeed, he has sinned! and of his many sins the 
chief 

That mortal sin, Himself. A delicate-fingered thief 

Of values, this, a dealer in stolen belief, 


And a smiling falsifier of the intricate debt 
Of love to the tiger. Why! this is the one who set 
A premium on the monstrous sins of age and let 


The petty faults of youth go hang, who watered his 
blood 

And coached his infected heart to stammer I will be 
good 

Like a young Victoria of wax and wood— 


And now, by God! he has fallen in love with Peni- 
tence! 


He’ll bring her to bed of the most fulsome of his 
sins, 
That precocious blue-eyed bastard, Innocence. 


Cassandra-like, I prophesy the lad 
So sired will grow from not-so-good to bad: 


Untruthful, nasty, secretive, and sad, 
He’ll drive his ill-adjusted mother mad, 
And end by growing up just like his dad. 


On Reading an Anthology of 
Modern Canadian Poetry 


What shall we say now 

To these whose shrill voice, 
Giving the game away, now 
Less by chance than by choice, 


Cries from the stitched heart 

In soft melodious screams 

The sweet sweet songs that start 
Out of alluvial dreams? 


The old eternal frog 

In the throat that comes 

With the words Mother, Nature, Dog 
Excites, and then numbs. 


Is there no katharsis 

But “song” for this dull 

Pain, that every Saul of Tarsus 
Must puff himself into a Paul? 





For Healing 


Spread your long arms 

To the salt stinging wave: 
Let its breathless enveloping 
Cleanliness lave 

Arms, breast, and shoulders, 
Sinews and thighs 

From the yellow of love, 
Her immoderate eyes, 

The ache of her fingers, 
The whips of her hair, 

And the bruise where her mouth 
Moved here and there. 





Last Act, Last Scene 


Some day, 

Maybe not today or tomorrow 

Or the day after tomorrow’s tomorrow, 

Sitting in this room, your room in this city, 

Your cell above the traffic and the dark night on 
the avenues, 

Your haven, where no phone rings to ask for the 
manager (one moment please). 

Your peace, your kingdom; some day, 

And it could be tonight or tomorrow, 

You will lift your head from the newspaper, 

Your interest will leave the radio, 

Only for a second, but that is time enough, 

A second is long enough to see the walls closing in, 

The ceiling coming down slowly, a_ deliberate 
elevator, 

A second is too long to see the lights failing, 

A second is a life of horror when the floor opens 
on nothing, 

Nothing but darkness. 

RAYMOND SOUSTER 


1940 


The tiger’s shadow lengthens as he springs, 
A continent beneath the claws of hate; 

His shocked appeasers fumble with the gate, 
And call the cabbages to save the kings: 

No longer the omnipotent pretense, 

The cries crescendo as the crisis nears; 
Anachronistic pleas, myopic fears, 

Quicken the sterile tones of decadence. 


A strong voice thunders, and the people come, 

Forsake the bricks of straw, the visioned goal, 

And answer desperately a desperate need. 

Will the new Moses bring the many home, 

Emerging, phoenix-wise, a living soul? 

Dear Christ! For what Jerusalem must we bleed? 
WILLIAM ROBBINS 
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pile-driven wharf. More often at high-tide 

when the agglutination of fish long dead, 
sewage, slimed mud and rotting timber had left 
with regular off-shore wind. 

He would sit for hours, perhaps an intermittent 
pacing across the end-planking, possibly then a jab 
with long gutting knife at slivers caught in thin 
soles. Or, when the seagulls swirled in to squawk 
nasally, he would squawk back with perfect imita- 
tion less a slightly higher note, an edge to the 
intonation. Once a week, twice a week (who 
could say?) his eyes would glitter at slowly drifting 
box, appraising it carefully. If it seemed worth the 
effort he would take down the pike pole and fish 
dexterously, and then stand over the dripping thing 
with fresh intentness, wondering if it would fit 
better in his pot-stove or on some new opening in 
his crazy, time-leaning houseboat. Once a day, 
twice a day (who could say?) he could idly watch 
the tide mark on piling, computing depths and 
drifts of his crab baskets, intermittently placed 
over shallows by Lak’s Island. 

And a wonder at those nets. And wondering he 
would raise his eyes from the gurtled water that 
slipped unceasingly with tide to look over at the 
misshapen, indistinct tree-marked sandbanks, and 
begin all over again the computation of seconds and 
minutes and drifts and currents. That was com- 
pensation for another hour. 

He did not like to go over to crabpots. For 
there was the Island Folk—the James’, the 
McVitie’s, the little apes belonging to Hans with 
their strong-flung missiles and objective abuse. His 
tinned shack scraping on mud-bottom, half-hidden 
by the rain-misted shadow of the bulked warehouse 
that sulked on its stilts, was kinder to him. There 
he could fuss with stove, cackle with parrot (it had 
no name, this parrot) and furtively wait for one 
hour or two for the large ring-tailed rats that 
hazarded the tracked linoleum floor, waiting and 
crooning with half-obscured pupils reflecting room 
warmth like any cat’s. 

Sera could feel the coldness of the water as it 
slipped past his eyes. He answered its mumble with 
a muted grunt and turned on his heel towards the 
shack. He curtly tapped on the windows of “Mary 
Anne,” “Cloud Seal,” “Mumkin the 2nd,” as he 
passed their swinging, wraithed hulls. This was 
the only attestation of his official seal, that of 
wharf-keeper to nondescript float, huggling in three 
dollars per month for shameless warehouse inter- 
ests. And tow-headed Jon tapped back of the 
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“Mary Anne,” and dyspeptic Alan of “Cloud Seal” 
bellowed “Yeack!’’ and gloomy Morrise of “Mumkin 
the 2nd” but turned and grunted softly, busy as he 
was in dim bunk with heady wife. All amiss in 
wharfage, they did reply and Sera felt giddy with 
power and happiness. He slipped on to his shack 
at the head and burrowed in the low door. 

He kicked off slip-soled shoes and took up his 
place beside the ashed stove, stirring and poking 
glow-promising coals with one hand while the 
other whiskered up above to snuffle the coarsed 
feathers of the parrot without name but invective. 
And a frying pan, crusted on underside, appeared 
on the slowly-glowing stove and there was soon 
bacon and treacle-coffee and thus a meal and a slow 
picking of teeth and rumbling and an hour or two 
had passed, all without disturbing thought but that 
he might drop back to the “Cloud Seal” which was 
larger than the others and where they would gather 
in evening to hear radio news of another world 
and taut, whitened faces would after relax while 
song and banter shuffled about boats and women 
and fish and intimacies they wished they could 
enjoy. Sera, an outcast and doubtful and disturb- 
ing, was not there often. But he shambled on to 
shoes and slipped back to “Cloud Seal,” with loud 
radio, then quiet, then heavy start of words, then 
effortless flow. 

Sera never liked the order of tone and wished he 
hadn’t come as the radio was clicked off, then 
expletive and routine but searching, ever-searching 
question and answer. And his not liking it held 
final slip-drift into friendliness back for another 
notch so that they all spat, shuffled and became 
more intent with question and answer, like: 
“River’s Inlet boys, lads up at Simpson’s outfit, 
what they say, huh? Good trouble when price 
down? Siwashes stay with ’em, too?” With a 
glance at Sera, slightly uneasy because of quarter- 
blood sometimes felt positively with his crazy glitter 
and hand on gutting knife as he did when poised 
for the ring-tailed rat. But talk would gather 
slowly, heavily, as cumbrous as West Coast packer, 
with belching Alan poised behind smoking lamp to 
leap on subject, and Jon wondering when Swiss 
songs on the zither came, and French Morrise sat 
not paying attention to smouldering Lita, wife 
lately off springless bunk, but intent on foot of 
heavy Linda who giggled much and said nothing. 
Sera spat, too, but at them all. 

Sera, still standing by wharf-side port, wondered 
to go back and spear the ring-tailed rat, too frisky 
and quite sure. Then Morrise lifted his dark-lined 
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eye and said flatly without message, “Dem damn 
Islanders still take crab from pots, Sera? Why not 
lesson, eigh? Why not show ’em what white-man’s 
hand feel like, Sera. Too much. Like you do them 
damn rats.” And they all laughed. 

Sera answered, flushing under heavy tan, the 
quarter Indian angry against reference to full 
white. ‘Sometimes I think I will, Morrise. Some- 
times, soon, perhaps? Today? Tomorrow?’ And 
they all laughed again. “Today? Tomorrow? 
Perhaps?” brightened all dialogue with Sera. 

“That’s bin your story long time now,” Alan put 
in from behind the smoking lamp. “Long time,” 
he added, drawling fast and light with a suck on 
pipe that ended with cough. “Long time,” he said 
finally with effort to freedom from cough. And Jon 
looked reproachfully, half-ashamed at Alan who 
shrugged and nodded with more shrugs and nods 
from sympathetic Linda who finished punctuation 
with giggle and snort and they all then laughed. 
With lighter mood the zither was effortlessly 
raised to table for Jon who spoke once, “Old song, 
very old, of mountains, not sea, like old countree,” 
and they all laughed effortlessly again and cast 
shadows back on Sera, or so he thought, and backed 
him into the longest shadow. He slipped through 
ill-fitting door onto planked wharf, floating the 
same with swing and turn and toss by slow tide 
and lapping waves that were ever so slight from 
the bay. 

The waters seemed to burn and brighten spots 
that did not often happen in front of his eyes. And 
the waters sang and tossed a slight crest in cadence 
with the spring-pitched zither and wail of two 
woman voices that called to him a memory that 
existed once but had whittled down to a knife-edged 
point through thirty and four years till now it 
pricked and stung and with the water scalded little 
life he had with crab pots once daily tended and 
floating wharf and unpaid fees and hulking shadow- 
spewing warehouse with no reason but for people 
who never came and boats never built and fish 
never caught, with markets and strikes and traps 
forbidden, with solace only in parrot without name, 
sometimes bacon, and a ring-tailed rat seen only 
with cat-closed pupil. Not men. Not men. He 
spat again, this time with plopped signal to soughing 
planks, “Nobody’s business what I do with thieves 
that took from crab pots. Nobody’s business but 
my own.” And he turned for shack with mumble 
when stopped short by low, honey-sung call from 
indistinct deck of the “Cloud Seal.” 


“That you, Sera? That you?” 

And she was beside him, bringing an extra 
wraith of light fog that haloed. “That you Sera?” 
she said again, this time whisper. And he spun 
round with sudden hope of life with quiver. She 
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was quiet and he, now, spoke. “Me, it’s me. No 
one else here. It’s me, Lita...” Then stumbled 
with her name with expected shyness and stooped 
a little to look at the face, wiping his hands 
meanwhile on faded, itched trousers, thoughts per- 
pendicular and a mental chuckle ‘Would Morrise 
look at Linda’s stockinged ankles, and them thick 
like belly of sole, and a-shakened every time that 
stupid giggle ran up and down her frame. And 
Jon, you too, with your papped zither—all that it’s 
sweet, if listened low. And Alan, you lad, with no 
stomach at all and not bearing the sight of food but 
for snackled stuff that come in queer cans and 
instructions. Now you would know!’ But Lita’s 
eyes ran deep and dark and past his own. She 
stammered: “Air is cold, ain’t it, Sera?” And the 
one long straw left he grasped and said slowly, 
hesitantly, ““You come to my shack an’ I’ll have it 
warm with fire.” And she stammered again and 
replied, “No, Sera, here will do. I want to talk.” 
And with Sera not knowing women, he rasped, 
“Talk? Talk? Perhaps sometimes? Again, 
perhaps? But now? What you want to say?” 

And Lita, faster now, rattled out, “Morrise an’ 
me...” And with Sera angry now, “Morrise an’ 
you? What do you say?” With her taking it up 
and bursting out, “Morrise an’ me have no money 
now and we think you angry. Angry about no 
money for two, t’ree months, an’ us will have money 
soon. But we not want you angree. For Alan 
an’ Jon they ’ave not pay you two month either. 
Morrise ask me to tell you we soon ’ave money. 
Then we pay.” And she turned around swiftly and 
darted back to the “Cloud Seal,” a thick listening 
of melody as she opened ill-fitting cabin door and 
there was left Sera, arching his back and shaking 
his head, then scurrying, not slipping, to his shack, 
a rasping sob echoing back to join the lost strains 
of zither and voice that could not climb back 
through the ill-fitting cabin door. A black hand 
had pressed down and clamped the bay, the cove, 
and Sera, on his heart, but not chaining for there 
was the parrot without a name and one dirty, bacon- 
grease-blown plate and still hot coals but they could 
not warm. And he thought darkly of Tim, counter- 
man and wit, and cursed up at Cove-Head store. 

“Why don’t you take a wife, Sera? That’s what 
you want.” 

“Ain’t likely to ‘ttract one.” 

“Hell, ain’t nothin’ to it. Still,”’ and here he 
paused with comic look at Sera’s face, “you might 
be right at that. But what’s wrong with a Squaw?” 

“Sometimes I think I will, Tim. Sometimes soon, 
perhaps? Today? Tomorrow?’ And Tim cocked 
his head again, balancing handful of small cheese- 
boxes with hand, saying, “Sometime? Soon? 
Today? Tomorrow?” And they laughed, and he, 
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Sera, had spat. 

Soon he was feeling the slapping of slight waves 
against the hull of the dinghy, the water catching 
and gurgling unnaturally against the clinkers at the 
bow, with rejuvenating tang of sulphur-wind, salt- 
fog and a phosphorous tint. Resonant bay of Point 
Brockton Light sloughing off foolish shipping from 
Burnaby Shoals seven miles out in, bay, only dimly 
felt as oppressive like danger on cat’s back, not 
arched but shining smooth. With a sweat-break, 
and muscle-itch that made forget or a sloughed 
aberration. Drifting log, slight crack, more water 
curling round thin soles, more muscle-itch, still 
sweat-break, and at last the lettuce-case contrived 
buoy-mark. 

Then a sudden, “COME AWAYO...COME- 
AWAYO,” to find that the shout wasn’t his own. 
“COMEAWAYO!” and muffled oars and Sera was 
peering through shifting fog banks. A slip. Gur- 
gle. Muffled oars. A cursing and a heavy water- 
slopping. Head slightly up, down. Up and a catch 
at his outstretched oar. Tipping. Boat sloshing. A 
heave. A water-baby gasping between his thwarts. 
Cursing and shaking it. Brown liquid eyes into his. 
Faint Smile. Cursing and shaking again. Still the 
smile). Damn! Damn! The second little ape of 


Hans! His crab pots. His crabs! A little water- 
baby, twelve, perhaps ten, with liquid brown eyelets 
that glimmered and laughed while the eeled body 


shook like a dog’s. 

“What you doing here? Whatcha doing here?” 
With more shakes and dinghy drifting, outpacing 
slightly the driftwood and seaweed. “Tell me, 
whatcha doing here?” 

And no answer. 

“Now I take you to Father Hans. You bin after 
my crabs. Other little imp tip you over for rowing 
too fast.” 

And no answer but again the hard pull and soon 
the nutmeg grater of steep sand-bank. And the 
bright-lit shack of Hans. 

“Hello Sera!” with enforced cheeriness and gut- 
tural laugh. ‘Whatcha got there, eigh? Ah, one of 
my little monkeys. And him out swimming, eurugh? 
An’ it soon in November, eurugh? An’ it interrupt- 
ing our little game of pinochle, eurugh?” With the 
little imp out of sight and into the next room, with 
the heavy, complaining voice of unseen mother, 
perpetually worried, as she said in another tongue. 

True, no words could come. Glass stuck in hand, 
McVitie of green pallor and James with hairy nos- 
tril holes and all pretending to study cards with 
ill-luck game, too, too important. And words stuck 
in Sera’s throat. How could he say? Swimming 
in November? Stealing crabs? Tumbled off 
pulled-hard boat? How could he say? And care- 
less questions, like: 
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“Those damn squatters still pooshing you for rent, 
huh?” 

And no answer. 

“Huh, Sera? Not hear? I say, them damn squat- 
ters still pooshing yuh for rent?” And heavy, 
whiskey-soaked eyes following gentle-spoken ques- 
tion. 

A low answer. “Yes, still pooshing.” 

And now McVitie, high and trebly and none too 
steady with his voice. ‘When you goin’ to chase 
’em out, Sera boy?” 

“Sometimes I think I will, sometimes soon, per- 
haps.” 

And they all laughed heartily, with Hans’ jovial 
hand on jug of crude laugh-mixture and him shov- 
ing more into Sera’s glass. 

“Sometimes, eigh? Sometimes. Well, Sera. You 
bin saying that a long time.” And their heads again 
down to cards and defty movements with spring 
hands and the game goes on with Sera watching 
intently, waiting perhaps, sometimes, soon for 
chance to accuse about crabs. But the game goes 
on and shadows leap from lamp and Sera is shoved 
back into the longest and he soon slips out un- 
latched door. 

Day succeeding night soon with tide dropping 
fast and swift pull out to bay now, so muscle-itch 
and sweat-glow, half-whiskey, and a shove-off, for 
tide has nearly left dinghy, not opaque now in half- 
light. Again whiskey-glow succeeding sweat-tang. 
A long pull and then to poise for rats, ring-tailed 
rats, and a parrot without a name. 
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Outpost of Empire 
Dorothy Johnson 


HAT WARM MAY AFTERNOON Mrs. 

[ Mountjoy turned off the B.B.C. news broad- 

cast and went to her bedroom. It was bad, 
it was awful, and for a minute she couldn’t face the 
thought of getting dressed, of trying to be gay, of 
taking time, of actually taking time in trivial enter- 
tainment while the Channel ports fell. It wasn’t 
right. 

She stood by the little window looking at the 
familiar English flowers of her garden against the 
always unfamiliar thick growth of Pacific coast 
forest, and fold after fold of mountains beyond. 
They resolved themselves into the cliffs of Dover... 
She pulled herself together and sat down on the bed 
to remove her shoes and stockings. She had to go 
on now. 

Carefully she put on a pink satin slip and 
covered it with a grey lace dress. She combed’ out 
the stiff new wave in her thinning hair and after 
mechanically jabbing in a few bobby pins, she 
placed a large pink straw picture hat on her head. 
The hat had once belonged to the daughter of a 
famous singer, and Mrs. Mountjoy related its 
interesting history to everyone she met. Grey 
suéde shoes and grey silk stockings completed what 
Mrs. Mountjoy thought was a delicate color scheme 
well suited to the large tea of about fifteen people 
that she was giving for a newcomer to the district. 

Then white gloves—to be put in her bag, for she 
had brown leather ones for driving—and Mrs. 
Mountjoy, unable to see herself in the dressing table 
mirror, went outside to catch a reflection in one of 
the windows. But the light was wrong and the 
faint darkish silhouette gave her no idea of her real 
appearance. 

She backed the car out of the garage, worry 
surging about her. She did not often give teas, 
particularly large teas, preferring the intimacy of 
a téte-a-téte, which ran itself, or of bridge, which 
needed no running. Still, she had her. duty to do 
as a sort of semi-official leader of the nice people , 
about the village. Had she asked all the right 
people? Her own circle, yes, but there were always | 
those tiresome women just on the fringe, whom no! 
one really wanted to have, but they came of good; 
families and you mustn’t insult them. She’ 
remembered that she hadn’t asked Olivia. Heavens! | 
Too late now. And Olivia’s gossiping tongue) 
wouldn’t let the story.lose anything in the telling. | 
| The road wound through the dark fir trees, while | 
the chain of Mrs. Mountjoy’s agitated thoughts went ' 
from Olivia to the olives. She was taking olives | 
herself, bought at a special little place last time she | 
was in town, although she was having the tea at a 
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newly opened tea-room run by a friend, one of the 
nice people, who deserved encouragement. There 
was the package on the seat. A tea-room had enter- 
ed the ranks of ladylike occupations, particularly if 
it were nice, and had little tables, fancy cups and 


saucers and china tea. However, this tea-room 
seemed doomed to mere commercial success, for it 
had three professional waitresses to bolster up the 
amiable owner, and two booths for hoi polloi to 
knock their knees together in. Would it be nice 
enough? Her instructions for the tea had been most 
explicit. 

What a day she’d had! And the worst yet to 
follow. She had to make the party come to life. 
There would be none of the usual anxieties over an 
unskilled maid dropping the Spode, but she fully 
realized that her gifts did not lie in organizing 
groups of people. And the biggest worry of all— 
she had to make a party out of mixed material, but 
suppose there weren’t any material? Would anyone 
come? Could anyone come? Wouldn’t it be better 
for them to stay at home in this hour of peril? She 
had been phoning all morning, trying to sound out 
opinion, but only a few of her guests had the phone, 
and most of them didn’t answer. And the news 
broadcasts! Telephone to radio, telephone to radio, 
she herself had been at it all day, except for the few 
minutes when she was having her hair set. 

She stopped the car by a house on the beach to 
pick up Dorothea. Dorothea might know what 
should have been done, since she had lived in India 
till her husband’s retirement, and presumably there 
were excursions and alarums all the time there. 
Dorothea would praise or condemn. Which? Doro- 
thea’s husband was a colonel, whereas Henry 
Mountjoy had ended as a captain in the last war. 
Not that Dorothea usually counted for much... 
but in these days... 

Dorothea bounced out of her gate, the bright 
sunshine very cruel on her old, lined, sallow face. 
She had omitted to put a slip under her long, baggy, 
black silk skirt, but her white gloves were immacu- 
late. She had been a very athletic woman, and now 
in her sixties she despised her clothes and ignored 
her huge hips, just wrapping about herself any- 
think: that came to hand. 

‘Mrs!'°Mountjoy’s festering worries burst as 
Dorothea‘ slammed the door of the car. 

OFT Gon't know whether anyone will want to come,” 
she said. ’ “the news is'80 bad today. If they get 
Boulogne’. a0ftbl bars 4 

' nesses athonig the French generals,” said 
Dotothed firmly; -) 8710019 003 0 

‘Mrs. Mountjoy indie the ren generals’ and 
started the! ‘ear again; 

ep Wig phoning’ this’ mortting,” she ‘said’ Met { 
couldn’t get anyone, I hope they'll think it alt’ ‘righ 
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to come. It isn’t as if we could do anything. I 
really thought I ought to cali it off, but I couldn’t 
possibly get messages to everyone. So I asked Hen- 
ry what he thought.” 

Dorothea, who did not care for dawdling in 
speech, said sharply, “What did he think?” 

Mrs. Mountjoy spoke connectedly and earnestly. 

“Henry says it’s our duty to carry on.” 


Saturday Evening 


“It ig true, indeed, that these animals which are 
vulgarly called suits of clothes, or dresses, do 
according to certain compositions receive different 
appellations.” JON. SWIFT 


An apathetic moon peers bored and broken visaged 
through the beached and half-imbedded wreckage of 
a coal barge 
tracing in ominous black a skeleton of shadows 
on sand which repetitious loves 
have ground to star dust. 
Waves smack audibly their slavered lips and 
mumble with impotent delight the flabby shore 
but do not reach the littered mess of 
useless broken boxes, cardboard and aluminum, 
nor two bits of human jetsam, sprawled in shadow, 
two lonely canker bitten waifs 
with but a single thought (though unadmitted) who 
like the fox obscene, retired to gaping tombs 
seek solitude 
remote from prying kids and cops 
yet well within the companionable sound of 
a strayed and squalid circus 
also sprawling on the sands in passionate contortions 
and the reassuring flicker of its whirling lights 
where they 
with modest decency and becoming leisure 
may spend the evening in sweet converse and 
sweaty copulation. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods 
(for girls who do not need to watch their clothes) 
but there’s a rapture by the lonely shore. 
There is society; yet none intrudes 
by the deep sea. Miss Dusek asks no more. 
Nor all Miss Dusek’s sisters. 
HUNTER LEWIS 


River Mouth 


The boys came to the river in the afternoon. 
Some carried fishing lines 

Some wore bathing trunks, their brown bodies 
Gleaming against the pale sand. 

In the dry yellow grass at the water’s edge 
Where the salt mud cracks 

They found a salmon torn pink and silver. 


They stood six of them stood in the grass 

About the dead rotting creature. 

One of them prodded the flesh with his brass tipped rod; 
The wound salt-washed shone 

Pale in the afternoon sun it shone . 

The boys left the salmon 

And caught small chub and dived from the wharf. 


DOROTHY TRAIL 
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Civil Liberties 


HE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM is being waged with 

vigor in Britain while in Canada the first line of 
defense seems to be the suppression of any dissident 
views. The cynical might claim that the struggle was 
lost on this continent a year ago last September when 
the Defense of Canada Regulations came into effect. 
| Add to the banned periodical list the Irish Echo of New 
York, 16 unspecified items from Russia, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Estonia, Japan, Hungary and the States, on 
recommendation of the press censors; which followed 
three others from China, Hungary and a German language 
paper from our neighbor to the south. { Most ominous is 
the threat to trade unions contained in the Regulations. 
Corroboratory details are lacking, but the arrest of 
organizers and pickets in Windsor and other centers, for 
“loitering near prohibited areas” stresses the need for 
great vigilance on the part of organized labor. { Efforts 
are also being made to obtain writs of habeas corpus for 
labor leaders so far interned without trial. {| Jehovah’s 
Witnesses continue to give evidence of their particular 
brand of religious fervor. In Quebec, where the powers- 
that-be have always been restive about the sect’s vitriolic 
attacks on the Roman church, the D. of C. Regulations are 
not unwelcome. Eight people in Quebec city, about half 
of whom are French, have received sentences ranging 
from one month to seven. Little David Gakeff of 
Kitchener has repented his heresy and agreed to sing God 
Save the King. He and his two brothers insisted on going 
back to school despite their expulsion. They were put in 
detention room to write repeatedly “I must sing God Save 
the King.” They didn’t write a line, so they were put in 
separate rooms. The older brothers remained adamant, 
but soon Wee David saw the folly of his ways. He has 
been reinstated. The Nazis also have means of convincing 
people of the rightness of their cause. Whether it is 
practised in the kindergarten or not, though, hasn’t been 
stressed. {Four male Witnesses in Owen Sound elected 
to spend a month in jail rather than pay a fine, because 
their children had refused to sing the national anthem. 
One woman paid and was released. They also refused to 
give a personal bond of $100 and promise of future “good 
behavior” in return for a suspended sentence. { A man 
and his wife were charged on a Defense Act breach in 
London because they claimed it was against their 
conscience to have their children sing God Save the King. 
{ The former magistrate of Campbellton, N.B., convicted of 
“subversive statements,” was fined $175 and has given 
notice of an appeal. {A month’s press clippings still 
reveal the “Reds” in hot water. Yvonne Richards of 
Montreal is spending a month in jail for having “prohibit- 
ed matter” in her possession, and is an “alleged associate 
of the Y.C.L.” Police continued their widespread raids 
but only one Pole was brought to court. And 1,000 McGill 
students received copies of a mimeographed Communist 
pamphlet. In Winnipeg, Thomas McEwen got two years 
for being a C.P.’er and Mitchell Sago a similar sentence 
for assisting to publish the Manitoba Worker. Thirteen 
others have been remanded for trial. {{Interned Alder- 
man Pat Lenihan of Calgary will not be paid: Mrs. 
Houde continues to get the Montreal mayor’s not inade- 
quate stipend. {§Dr. Levine of the University of Toronto 
received a six months sentence and is appealing. {In 
Halifax, a Mt. Allison university man has claimed that in 
war-time no man has the right to say what he thinks. In 
Britain, that blessed home of liberty, the civil liberties 
union are strongly assailing the “drastic powers” of 
censorship and seeking that they be curbed. 
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Correspondence 


David Lewis writes: When I first read Mrs. MaclInnis’s 
article on the Youth Congress, I admired its fairness and 
restraint. It is a great pity that in his reply, Mr. Ken 
Woodsworth could not maintain the same standard, but 
had to resort to insinuations and mis-statements which 
make a brief rejoinder necessary. As a matter of fact, the 
substantive part of Mr. Woodsworth’s reply completely 
justifies Mrs. MacInnis’s criticism, and it is important to 
underline its significance. But first as to one or two 
insinuations. 

The first of these is to the effect that the writer of 
these lines, Mrs. MacInnis and Mr. A. Andrashnik, were 
not properly CCYM delegates. This is so atrociously 
unfair as far as the two others are concerned as to be 
almost incredible. For Mr. Woodsworth knows perfectly 
well that Mrs. MacInnis was, at the time of the congress, 
and had been for the two previous years, national 
president of the CCYM. He also probably knows, or could 
easily have learned, that Mr. Andrashnik was at the time 
a member of the national council of the CCYM and vice- 
president of the Quebec provincial council. If national 
and provincial officers of an organization are not proper 
delegates, who on earth would be? It so happens that 
most members of the CCYM are also members of and 
active in the CCF, but that is a matter of internal organi- 
zation which is not Mr. Woodsworth’s concern. I suggest 
his associations have taught Mr. Woodsworth too well the 
dubious art of attempting to discredit individuals as a 
method of meeting an argument. 

The accusation at first appears justified to some extent 
in the case of the present writer in view of his position 
in the CCF. But, as a matter of fact, the last was the 
third Youth Congress I had attended as a delegate, having 
participated in the first one in Ottawa in 1936, (I was a 
member of the Ottawa arrangements committee), and in 
a later one in Toronto two or three years ago. 

The second incredible assertion is that the CCYM 
caucus could not agree on the amendment and that, there- 
fore, the “leaders” resorted to the ruse of having it 
introduced by a United church delegate. The reader will 
reognize the familiar formula of “leaders” versus “rank 
and file.” Mr. Woodsworth is indeed an apt pupil. His 
assertion is simply not true. There was no such disagree- 
ment in the CCYM caucus, and the fact that a United 
church delegate introduced the amendment was no ruse. 
A number of the United church, YWCA, Young Liberal 
and other delegates participated in the drafting of the 
amendment and it was agreed that it would be more 
proper for a delegate representing a non-political group 
to move it. There was no woodpile and, therefore, no 
nigger! Mr. Woodsworth is, conveniently, seeing things. 

It is regrettable that one should have to waste valuable 
space in the “Forum” to reply to such insinuations. But 
obviously they cannot go unanswered. There are two or 
three other minor distortions in Mr. Woodsworth’s reply, 
but I cannot make this rejoinder too long and must deal 
with the issue itself. 

There is one argument in Mr. Woodsworth’s article 
which was the main one used at the congress, namely, 
“The amendment, in fact, added nothing to what was 
already said (in the reports).” This argument is really 
too ingenuous and, to be blunt, dishonest. For if the 
amendment really did no more than emphasize what was 
already in the reports, why not accept it when it was 
well known that the price of its rejection would be dis- 
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unity? Some few years ago the congress accepted as part 
of its credo the proposition that the Youth Congress 
believed in the sanctity of private property. Only a 
skilful exercise in casuistry could justify the adoption of 
this proposition by most of Mr. Woodsworth’s friends. 
Yet it was done for the sake of unity (which did not 
materialize) and I am making no criticism of it at the 
moment. Why could not the leadership of the congress 
agree to the adoption of the amendment cited by Mrs, 
MacInnis if it really added nothing to what had already 
been said, and, therefore, there was presumably no dis- 
agreement on its contents? Surely this would have been 
a much smaller price to pay for unity and for the 
reputation of the Youth Congress! 

The answer is supplied by Mr. Woodsworth himself, 
“No one will deny,” he says, “that there has been a change 
in the program of the congress.” A change in the program 
of an organization is a pretty important thing. Yet the 
Youth Congress in Montreal was never told by Mr. 
Woodsworth or his colleagues that there had been a 
change, nor what the nature of the change was, nor why 
it had occurred. The change took place, says Mr. Woods- 
worth, through free and democratic discussion during 
a whole year. This is just one of those statements and 
Mr. Woodsworth will forgive me if I remain sceptical. 
Discussion where and by whom? May I ask what could 
be a more appropriate time or place for the discussion of 
a change in program than the annual meeting of the 
Youth Congress? Yet no such discussion took place. On 
the contrary, I am confident that honest young people left 
the Montreal congress without the slightest knowledge 
that there had been a change in program or what the 
nature of the change was. Those people still do not 
know. This, after all, was the burden of Mrs. MacInnis’s 
criticism. 

Certainly, there was a change in the program of the 
Congress. But the change had not taken place in the 
congress itself but in another organization in Canada and 
the world over. Those of us with experience in political 
movements recognized it immediately. If we failed to 
convince other FREE delegates of the change and its 
disastrous implications for democracy, it was because our 
regard for the past services of the Youth Congress made 
us unwilling to be as blunt as probably we should have 
been. How effective the Youth Congress will be in the 
future depends not only on the support of democratic and 
progressive people. It depends also, and mainly, upon the 
willingness to free the congress from influences which, at 
the present time, give moral aid to those anti-democratic 
forces which the Youth Congress was formed to combat. 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum, 
TORONTO, Ont. 
My dear Ed.,— 

It has always been a source of wonder to me why you 
publish an Irish letter without a Scotch letter, a Welsh 
letter, a U. S. letter and all the rest. The effusion under 
that title in your October number has increased my 
puzzlement to such an extent that I cannot forbear 
writing you about the matter. 

These Irish letters so far as they are political are 
remarkable in the same sense that the mummy of 
Rameses II is remarkable: they reflect ideas that were 
current centuries ago and which have no correspondence 
whatever with conditions today. For that reason I would 
consider them of just as much utilitarian value as the 
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mummy. True, you pay nothing for them but at that I 
think you are overcharged. The October letter makes it 
quite clear that your correspondent is still behind the 
walls of Drogheda—Cromwell has not yet in your writer’s 
words “joined his like in hell” (a noble and charming 
Christian thought exquisitely expressed), Italy as a 
national entity does not exist and Germany is a congeries 
of petty principalities. The writer’s name is given as Ui 
Briuin (the “Ui” is no doubt Irish for “Joshua”: if it isn’t, 
it ought to be for he has certainly made the sun stand 
still). 

The only reason I can find for the publication of such 
letters is the Forum’s aversion towards “colonial-minded- 
ness” which I gather from John Fairfax is something 
pretty obnoxious like halitosis or B. O. These letters are 
excellent examples of “non-colonial-mindedness”: Says 
the ant to the elephant “Who are you shoving?”—that 
sort of thing. But by the same token when they carry 


‘ on their face the obvious negation of their own affirmative 


I think they do much more harm than good to the course 
of “non-colonial-mindedness” and you would be well- 
advised to discontinue them, that is, unless you want to 
continue to receive some good letters from me and my ilk 
on the principle of “setting a sprat to catch a whale.” 

“United Ireland could guard herself.’ Those words 
arouse memories. “Holland can guard herself; Belgium 
can guard herself. Norway can guard herself.” The Dutch 
ant has gone down, so has the Belgian ant and the 
Norwegian ant: Is the Irish ant differently constituted? 
Of course not. I have some respect for people who run 
away from facts like the Pilgrim Fathers did—they at 
least saw the facts were there even if they couldn’t stand 
up to them—but I have no use at all for people who in a 
matter of life and death refuse to recognize the facts and 
insist upon acting as if the facts weren’t there. Eire’s 
air corps according to information available in 1939 had 
a total of 284 all ranks and 16 machines, of which six 
only were capable of being used in war as operational 
units! 

“An invader will not have an easy time. He must beat 
not only the small regular army (total strength for 1938- 
1939, 6,385) but an elastic volunteer force” (strength 
12,800 for 1938-1939)—my parentheses. All my figures 
are taken from Cowie’s “An Empire Prepared” published 
in 1939. 

“Dublin might be bombed to destruction but Kilmud 
and Ballybush are too many: there would be desperate 
guerillas in every parish.” I take it from this your con- 
tributor thinks such guerilla warfare would be successful 
against Germans. Unfortunately Ireland’s experience of 
guerilla warfare has been against England only and there 
is good reason for thinking that the same conditions would 
not apply as against Germany. I will elaborate. 

Walter Lippman in his book, “The Good Society,” 
speaking of the British Empire, says “Supremacy was 
exercised by an empire so much committed to the 
principles of free trade, national autonomy, cultural self- 
determination and personal liberty that, when the empire 
violated its principles in Ireland, for example, in Egypt 
and in India it was morally on the defensive among its 
own people.” Therefore willy-nilly; Britain must act 
morally. But maybe your contributor will not recognize 
Lippman as an authority—he is a British sympathizer. 
All right then; we go to a German source. I fee] sure Ui 
Briuin will take him as gospel—Count Piickler, at one 
time London correspondent of Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung. In his book “How Strong is Britain?” published 
in 1939 he says at p. 257 “Great Britain’s power can be 
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sent into action only for political aims which are ethical 
in the eyes of the world, aims which can be amply jus- 
tified on moral grounds.” And again at p. 261 “We need 
not discuss the question of how far the British government 
acts ethically as a matter of inner conviction. For us the 
point is that willy-nilly it must act ethically. It is not a 
free agent” and he gives illustrations to prove it. 

But what has this to do with guerilla warfare? Just 
this. Morals and ethics alike forbid the punishment of an 
innocent man for the sin of the guilty. A bandit or a 
guerilla must be tracked down and punished: there is no 
vicarious liability for his acts either morally or ethically 
which justifies the punishment of his family or his friends. 
Thus Britain in combatting guerilla warfare is forced on 
moral and ethical grounds to try and get the guerilla 
himself and to punish him and him only, which in a 
hostile neighborhood is admittedly difficult. This very 
difficulty makes guerilla warfare the more successful, 
when applied against Great Britain. 

But Germany is in different case: there is nothing so 
clear so far in this war that Germany is bound by no 
scruples at all, moral, ethical or religious. Germany faced 
with guerilla warfare would adopt summary methods: it’s 
far easier to kill the first tem people you find than look 
for one guerilla who has disappeared and so to expiate 
the ambush at Kilmud of a German sentry by (say) a 
Thomas MacCurtain (to use the name mentioned in your 
Irish letter). Ui Briuin who was never at Kilmud might 
be executed at Ballybush and so it would go—not so bad 
for the MacCurtains but a little tough on the Briuins. It’s 
a well known German process: they call it “softening the 
morale” or “taking the ‘g-r-r-r’ out of ‘guerilla’.” 

And the peroration, sweet heaven, the peroration! 
Everything will be all right if Northern Ireland is forced 
to join the Irish Free State. This is like a man watching 
his house burn down and remarking “Everything will be 
fine if only they’ll let me take down that living room 
partition!” Oh! well I should be grateful, I suppose: 
perfection is so seldom achieved and now these old eyes 
have at long last seen the absolutely perfect non sequitur. 

As this lengthy epistle has been devoted to things Irish 
it is only fit and proper that I conclude on a decidedly 
Irish note and so I sign myself—wait for it, wait for it— 
as a self-appointed member of Clan Briuin, namely and 
none other than TROUBLE BRIUIN 


Resurrection 


Earth turned fire 

on a Roman hill 

The spikes and thorns 
burn in me still 


In Vilna once 

in the market-place 
a drunken Goy 

did this to my face 


Was it in Minsk 
three louts from the farms 
out for some fun 

did this to my arms? 


Today in Dachau 
(Courage my soul) 

the torture shall make us 
mighty and whole 


HAROLD SILVERMAN 
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Dedication 


“They shall not die in vain,” we said. 
“Let us impose, since we forget 

The hopeless giant alphabet, 

Great stones above the general dead,” 
The living said. 







“They shall not be outdone in stones. 
Generously, sculptured grief shall stand 
In general over numbered bones 

With book and index near at hand 

For particular sons. 







“And we the living left in peace 
Will set aside such legal date 

At such and suchlike time or state 
Or place as meet and fitting is, 
Respecting this.” 









O boy, locked in the grisly hollow, 
You who once idly peeled a willow- 
switch, whistling, wondering at the stick 
Of willow’s whiteness clean and slick, 
Do not believe that we shall bury 
You with words: aptly carry 

Cloth flowers, proxy for love. 

O we have done with granite grief 
And silk deniais: summing you 
Within the minutes’ silence—two! 
More than you had need to target 
Hate, against the pitiless bullet’s 
Calculated greed oppose 

Heart’s anger: falling, gave to us 
What power to lance the pocket of 
An easy past, what use of love 
Teaching children’s laughter loud 

On shutters in an evil street, 

What edge, O death, of days, delight? 
What linch of love, spate of sun? 
And shall we with a sedentary noun 
Signature receipt, having had read 
The catechism of the generous dead? 

















You who live, see! These, 

These were his hills where laughter was 
And counted years of longing, grain 

And wintry apples scorched in sun, 

Of corded hemiock deep in snow. 

Here at his seven birches growing 
Oblique by the boulder the fence has stopped— 
Rusted wire, posts lopped 

For staking. To circle love, he said. 

And there are other fables made: 

Of plough and intricate loom; the broken 
Soldier on the sill; and latin 

Parchment framed, conferring letters 

On hooded death; the axe the motto 
Against the wall; abandoned hills. 
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Fables for stout reading. Tales 
Listened to by twice-told death. 

Our tongue how silent, muscles lithe 

O land, hoist by the lag-end of little 
Deeds? What lack of monstrous metal, 
Monumental mouths; over 

This land what love, wheel, lever 

Of God, anchorage, pivot of days, 
Remembering? 


Old and certain the sea, 
The mountain-tilted sky, old, 
Older than words, than you are old, 
Boy, who never thought to point the hill 
With dawn! Only as these, our telling: 
As men labor: as harvest done: 
At dusk a joyful walking home. 
Of nearer things: how he was young, 
And died, a silent writing down. 

RALPH GUSTAFSON 


War Women 


What ripe-apple bosoms, 

oh, what glorying limbs, 

touch-shivering husks, enticing, 

from which might be culled life’s kernel, 
shall be lost in empty squander! 


There has been lament for young men slaughtered. 
Those, for their reasons, for a cause, 

even dully seen, even inarticulate, 

have perished. On them death breaks pain-sharp, 
in fire of rifle, stammering gun, 

slim bayonet or bomb. 


What of the women—and the yet unborn, 
those still unfathered on them by these slain? 
Will there arise a new Lysistrata? 
P. M. BEATTS 


The Flame 


Frosting— 

sliced from our shoes; 

a door— 

sealed on a refrigerate world. 


Then, against the ice-stencil of a window, 
One leaf, a green flame, 
leaping from a dry and brittle stick. 
CAROL COATES CASSIDY 
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The Body Politic 


TRAGEDY IN FRANCE: André Maurois; Macmillan 
(Harpers); $2.50. 


VER SINCE he served as an interpreter with the 

British army in the last war and created that delight- 
ful character, Colonel Bramble, André Maurois has 
written of England and the English with sympathy, 
affection and even admiration. He is therefore well 
qualified to see the points of view of both the Allies and 
to see the sad history of France’s downfall with more than 
usual detachment, but the attempt to be fair is obviously 
a very great effort, even for him. 

As a biographer, Maurois is inclined to see history, 
especially contemporary history, in terms of incidents and 
personalities. It is the telling anecdote, the vivid con- 
versation with men in charge of armies and governments, 
the thumb-nail sketches of important personages, that 
make this book interesting and important, as well as 
excellent reading. In the battle of France, Maurois was 
official French observer at British headquarters, and thus 
well-placed to meet people, and hear things, of importance. 

The story he tells is one of inefficient and inffective 
preparations; of a general staff “determined upon a long 
term of preparation for attack upon the Siegfried line,” 
preparing, that is, for a 1914 war instead of a 1940 one, 
learning nothing from the Polish campaign, not even ask- 
ing for sufficient help from England — the British were 
up to schedule, but apparently the schedule was wrong; 
of correspondents forbidden to tell of the incredible 
weakness of the defence line along the Belgian frontier; 
of the right men appointed to every post too late. Much 
is said of the pitiless, and so pitiful, hostility between 
Daladier and Reynaud. The former is depicted, in spite of 
his strong-man reputation, as rather “a velvet hand in an 
iron glove,” while Reynaud showed himself, especially 
when selecting his cabinet, quite out of touch with 
popular feeling and public opinion, and violently opposed 
to Gamelin, whom the author considers to have been ill- 
used. 

Incidental light is thrown upon several dark corners, 
such as the six hours’ delay between the British and 
French ultimata at the beginning of the war: Bonnet had 
apparently promised Ciano a respite of some hours, but 
Chamberlain dared not face the British house without an 
ultimatum. Then again, it was apparently Reynaud who 
insisted upon the mining of Norwegian territorial waters. 

This is a book written by a deeply unhappy man, indeed 
by a man who has quite lost his bearings. He does not 
see historical forces very clearly in the political field, and 
in the economic field he shows no trace of seeing them at 
all. Hence, while he helps us to discover how things 
happened, he cannot tell us why they happened, and he 
travels somewhat on the surface of things, a surface, 
however, which is still of absorbing interest. It is curious, 
but in keeping with his general attitude, that he mentions 
General de Gaulle only: once, and that incidentally. He 
has nothing to say about the general’s leadership of 
free Frenchmen. Instead, he appends to his story a few 
sketches of visits to British training camps and descrip- 
tions of training methods. These are interesting enough 
in themselves, but one would have preferred to see the 
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author face reality, and a choice which he cannot avoid in 
the end. 

Nevertheless, the book is well worth reading, both for 
what it says and also for the things that are left unsaid. 
The translation is excellent. G. M. A. GRUBE 


THE WAR: FIRST YEAR: Edgar McInnis; Toronto; 
Oxford University Press, 1940; $1.50. 


ROFESSOR McINNIS, in the work before us, has done 

a very good job of compilation and coérdination; and, 
within the limits of an almost exclusively political 
analysis, of interpretation as well. In two hundred and 
seventy pages he has brought together policies, con- 
ditions, and events of a bewildering diversity; he has made 
them intelligible as elements in a developing complex; 
even the most unpromising material he has reduced to 
readable form; nearly all he has, apparently without 
effort, made interesting. It would indeed be hard to find 
sufficient praise for these combined merits of the book; 
and they are enhanced by a style at once clear, unpre- 
tentious, and rapid. 

A curious, though not vastly important, feature of the 
work is that the Canadian declaration of war is mentioned 
only as incidental to the relation of the war to the 
Americas; that the British Empire or Commonwealth is 
almost wholly ignored; and that the efforts of the dom- 
inions are noticed in such a way as to suggest the infer- 
ence that they did not bestir themselves at all until France 
had already collapsed. And the defection of Eire is 
apparently significant only because of the _ island’s 
strategic position... 


A more serious limitation is found in the initial chapter 
on “Background and Origin.” I will first illustrate it by 
two examples. The effort to preserve peace after the last 
war is viewed only in terms of the politics of the great 
European powers. The “Great Refusal” of 1931 is not 
even mentioned, much less evaluated in its significance. 
And the degree of social integration that has been a 
powerful factor in Hitler’s continued domination within 
Germany—this too is completely ignored. 


These and other examples that could be given show 
that the book demonstrates no adequate appreciation of 
what the war means as an episode in the march of 
humanity. The author seems unaware that it is a stage 
in the transition between different systems of social 
relationships. He sees instead democracy offering a 
belated resistance to a force not so much brutal as 
incomprehensible. He sees the conflict as nothing more 
than a clash between democracy and dictatorship, with 
economic and social factors merely subordinate or 
ancillary to the political issue. This view of things is 
lamentably and dangerously lacking in depth. And it 
carries with it the additional defect that it imputes to 
democracy as such the errors and crimes of democratic 
leaders for whom politics have been merely ancillary to 
socio-economic considerations. Such imputations are 
heard often enough nowadays. And they are scarcely less 
prejudicial to the national morale than the opposite error 
of those national leaders whose only slogan is the main- 
tenance of our institutions—good, bad, and indifferent. 

R. E. K. PEMBERTON 
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INDIA TODAY: R. Palme Dutt; London, Gollancz (Left 
Book Club); pp. 544. 


E DON’T GET much news from India today and 

our Canadian newspapers prefer not to feature what 
news they do have. For it is difficult to fit the imprison- 
ment of Nehru or the struggle between the Indian con- 
gress forces and the British raj into the pattern of a world 
struggle by the British peoples for democracy and liberty. 
Palme Dutt’s book will not approve itself to right-think- 
ing Canadians, and its bias is so obvious that it spoils a 
very strong case. He writes mostly in the tone of angry 
denunciation which Marx left as a legacy to all Marxians; 
and he is too prone to impute sinister imperialist motives 
when very often stupidity and lack of imagination would 
seem to be a more adequate explanation for governmental 
actions. He seems to me to exaggerate the importance of 
India in the development of the nineteenth century 
English economy; and he discerns dark Machiavellian 
plots when Englishmen explain that dominion status 
cannot be defined whereas any citizen of the dominions 
would realize at once that they were here stating a 
commonplace fact to which we have all become accustom- 
ed in our national development. 

But on the other hand Mr. Dutt states with admirable 
cogency the real case against British imperialism in 
India in that it has not effectively tackled the problem 
of raising the Indian standard of living. (Incidentally he 
explodes the theory that population increases make a 
great sub-continental slum inevitable.) His account of the 
development of the congress movement from its begin- 
nings when a few middle-class western-trained pro- 
fessional men raised the demand for a share in govern- 
ment to its present phase when it has become a genuine 
mass movement is very illuminating. He is unsparing 
in condemning the reactionary tendencies of leaders like 
Tilak, and his ironical analysis which demonstrates how 
Gandhi prevented effective action at every crisis when 
the nationalist movement threatened to challenge the 
existing property system as well as British imperialism 
is delightful. His condemnation of the 1935 constitution 
as an attempt to line up the princes and propertied and 
“communal” interests against the nationalist movement is 
accepted today by most British liberals and laborites. 
But his vision of Indian ryots and industrial workers 
rising in their might to bring about a socialist India is 
surely based more on faith than on evidence. Still this 
is a book which should be read by all Canadians who 
seek a realistic understanding of the Indian situation 
rather than some emotionally satisfying slogans. F.H.U. 


THE PATTERN OF POLITICS: J. T. Salter; Macmillan; 
pp. 246; $2.50. 


HE TITLE IS a trifle misleading, and should rather 

have been “Politicians in Action” or “How They Do 
It.” Professor Salter is tracking down three animals: the 
elector, the politician and the leader; in the end they 
turn out to be a hydra with three heads! This is no 
philosophic volume on the science of politics in an ideal 
state; it is, on the contrary, a homely study of every-day 
politicians and voters in the United States. It searches 
for facts, not theories; it is a description of what is, not 
of what ought to be. Spiced throughout with instructive 
and amusing anecdotes, it makes good reading for the 
prospective candidate: he may absorb something of the 
author’s genial tolerance and thus learn the tricks of the 
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trade without losing faith in the trade itself; it should be 
even better reading for the average voter: if he only sees 
Mr. Salter’s not too obvious irony, let us hope he will be 
properly ashamed of himself. 

Seeking an answer to the question why the American 
voter votes as he does, leads to some interesting 
differentiations between the American and the European. 
We then watch those queer beings, the machine politicians, 
at work, and methods of political education are studied by 
means of practical illustrations. The various methods of 
getting votes are described, especially that of identification 
with the voter and the efficacy of personal attention. 
Finally, in a chapter on leadership, F. D. R. is taken as the 
main enigma, though other interesting characters, such as 
Senator Borah, Mayor Hoan, of Milwaukee, and (in an 
effort to recover academic impartiality) Wendell Willkie, 
get some share of attention. 

The book has no very clear structure; it meanders 
along unconcernedly, and very pleasantly. There are a 
good many anecdotes worth remembering. 

G. M. A. GRUBE 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
JULY, 1939—JUNE, 1940, VOL. II: S. Shepard Jones 
and Denys P. Myers; Boston, World Peace Foundation; 
pp. 875; $3.75. 


OLUME I OF THIS SERIES was reviewed in the 

Canadian Forum of Dec., 1939. It consisted of 582 
pages of documents covering American foreign policy 
from January, 1938, to June, 1939. The present volume 
gives an even more complete documentation, with 300 
more pages, to the twelve months of 1939-1940 which saw 
the outbreak of the second world war. Since an under- 
standing of American policy towards the war requires a 
knowledge of how the war came about, the editors, in 
addition to American documents, have included a large 
selection of statements and despatches of the belligerent 
governments in Europe. They also cover western hemis- 
phere relations, the problems of the far east, questions of 
trade and finance, the evolution of the neutrality policy 
during this period, and in fact every aspect of American 
foreign policy. Canada does not take up much space in 
this volume or in Volume I; no doubt it will be more 
prominent in the documents of Volume III when that 
appears a year from now. Altogether the first two 
volumes of the series show that it is going to be indis- 
pensable to all serious students of American foreign 
policy. F. H. U. 


Newest in Novels 


THE VOYAGE: Charles Morgan; Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 508; $2.75. 


IKE MR. MORGAN’S earlier novels, The Voyage is a 

study in the contemplative mind. Such novels as his 
by their central principle impose on the author almost in- 
superable difficulties. A contemplative nature cannot 
really change; nor can it throw itself, wholly, into 
violent or complex action. The novelist must strain to 
multiply illustrations of a static character. In those 
illustrations and in the casual contacts of the character 
with an alien world his story must find all its main 
resources. It is difficult to develop really significant 
relationships for the central contemplative character: 
such a character must remain on another plane from that 
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on which his family, his friends and his enemies move. 

The intractable material of the contemplative nature 
has been managed with more skill in The Voyage than 
in The Fountain. The greater success of the present 
work depends largely upon the milieu provided for 
Barbet Hazard at birth. He is a French bourgeois: accord- 
ingly he is involved in a fine network of family relations. 
His father had managed, as an appendage to his farm, 
the local prison: and it falls to Barbet to tend and super- 
vise the half-dozen prisoners. Among these prisoners and 
among his family Barbet has contacts which are strong 
and striking, and which give savour and edge to the 
novel. The symbol of imprisonment is a vital one: it 
will be remembered that the contemplative character in 
The Fountain was himself a prisoner. In The Voyage the 
central act of Barbet is the arbitrary release of his charges: 
a more dramatic incident as well as a fresher symbol than 
Lewis Alison’s escape from the Dutch castle. 

But Mr. Morgan’s chief resource for animation in The 
Voyage is a woman, a wild primitive girl, a priest’s 
bastard who becomes a Parisian diseuse and whose songs 
(Barbet is their main theme) shake governments. Therése 
is given such vehement life that throughout the middle 
part of the novel she overshadows the contemplative 
Barbet, and wrenches the novel from its natural orbit. 
Lifelike as she is, the deeper levels of her love for Barbet, 
and of his for her, are not very clearly suggested. Mr. 
Morgan has not succeeded in developing a relationship 
which we can really believe, charming and original as 
his attempt is. 

His command over his setting is surer than ever before. 
The landscape of the vine-growing region of the 
Charente, and the streets and theatres of Paris in the 
early days of the Third Republic (George Moore’s Paris— 
and is not Mr. Morgan George Moore’s best interpreter?), 
and the great and little rivers—all these he puts before 
us with a quiet but rich imagery and music which is the 
despair of any one who cares for suave writing. 

E. K. BROWN 


AMERIKA: Franz Kafka; translated from the German by 
Edwin Muir; New Directions, Norfolk, Conn; pp. 299; 
$2.50 (U. S.). 


| Rens MANN, in a brilliant preface to Kafka’s book, 

assures us that this novel had to remain a fragment, 
according to its imperative inherent law. At first glance, 
the simple truth seems to be that the author got caught 
himself in the maze which he had laid out for his hero, a 
young immigrant from Germany. And yet, on closer 
inspection, we discover that Klaus Mann is right, and that 
Kafka’s will to confusion, his delight in endless meander- 
ings, are indeed assuming the proportions of a law. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why the author should favor 
such a course and avoid any definite plan towards a 
terminal station—his strength lies in the creation of 
weird, magic atmosphere. 

There is nothing he likes better than to meet his hero 
and his readers at the cross-roads of everyday reality and 
bottomless mystery, around midnight; and he is not 
interested in his characters unless he can bring them to 
incandescent glow. Moreover, these hair-raising, breath- 
taking, and at times soul-stirring incidents are an end in 
themselves and must not be reduced tc mere steps towards 
a final goal. Readers who can take a delight in the tricks 
of this so-called magic realism are here treated to a grand 
feast and will not mind the fragmentary form of the book; 
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it is bound by no other structure than that provided by 
the two covers. Nothing, therefore, could be more super- 
fluous than the speculations of the preface, and of the 
afterword, on the possible solution which Kafka had in 
mind. 

How Kafka could ever have been under the illusion of 
writing Amerika in the vein of Dickens, when what he 
actually produced was to all intents and purposes a 
series of variations on Edgar Allan Poe, passes all 
comprehension. Readers who overlook Klaus Mann’s 
mild rebuttal of this ambition and try to read Amerika as 
a Dickens novel, will meet with irritating disappointment. 
They ought to switch their interest to a fascinating literary 
problem and watch how the American scene fares at the 
hands of a European who never set foot on this continent 
and whose knowledge of it was drawn chiefly from three 
sources: from Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, from 
Walt Whitman and from an inveterate belief that all 
Americans wear a perpetual smile. It is to students of 
such and similar problems that Amerika holds out its 
richest reward. 

The translation is excellent and never fails to do 
justice to a prose which brings a rare lucidity to its 
chiaroscuro task. H. B. 


TROUBLED WATERS: Roger Vercel; Macmillans; 
(Random House); pp. 245; $3. 


HIS IS another sea-story, in English translation, by 

the author of Remorques, Au large de l’Eden and 
Croisiere blanche. It describes the life of the Icelandic 
fisherman who puts to sea in a modern steam trawler 
equipped with wireless and the latest mechanical devices 
for catching cod by the hundred and fifty hundredweight, 
improved methods involving an enormous wastage of 
other kinds of fish and exhausting drudgery for a wretched 
crew of pikemen, cutters and salters. Captain Villemeur 
becomes, in the waters off Iceland, a slave driver of fish- 
factory labor, the strong masterful type which indulges 
in a prodigious amount of ranting and brutality in order 
to extract the last possible ounce of effort from numbed, 
bleeding fingers and exhausted muscles. 

Times have most certainly changed since Loti described 
the struggle of man against the forces of nature in the 
days of the sailing ships, and the long summers on the 
Breton shore with its population of old men and anxious 
women. The harsh realism, the fundamental brutality of 
the world today sets the tone of Roger Vercel’s novels. 
The virtues of devotion, sacrifice and piety which make 
Loti’s romance so profoundly human, have little place in 
the lives of these characters, especially the women, who 
are for the most part, creatures of instinct, obedient only 
to their egotistic impulses. The wife of Captain Villemeur 
at forty-odd, is smartly coquettish, pleasure-seeking, has 
olive-red finger nails, spends her time either in bed or in 
her car, and is unaffected by loneliness during her 
husband’s long absences, for she has discovered effective 
means of avoiding boredom during these intervals. 

It is the impact of this situation on their adolescent son 
which provides this book of brilliant description with its 
basis of human drama. Jean Villemeur (whose name is the 
title of the French original version) takes refuge on 
board his father’s trawler to escape the disorder of the 
home. The secret of his mother’s conduct, which he carries 
with him, makes it impossible for him to communicate 
with his incredibly gullible parent, and in this way a 
particularly tense atmosphere is created against the back- 
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ground of the stormy northern seas and the lurking 
dangers of Icelandic shoals. 

When Roger Vercel tells a story of the sea and of 
seamen, he does so with the authority of one who knows 
what it is to be a navigator, for he speaks from first-hand 
experience. The wealth of technical terms and shattering 
onomatopoeias which characterizes his style, suits the 
ultra-modern settings of his novels, but it makes the 
translator’s task a difficult one. This translation is, on 
the whole, extremely good, especially in the handling of 
nautical terms and in descriptions; nevertheless, gallicisms 
occur occasionally in the dialogue making it sometimes a 
bit stilted and unconvincing. What, for instance, is one 
to think of a sentence like this: “It was the din he made 
in his fall that gave the alarm, not to speak of Charlou, 
to whom his harpoon was giving hell!” J. G. A. 


IN THE MONEY: William Carlos Williams; New 
Directions; pp. 382; $2.50. 

WHITEOAK HERITAGE: Mazo de la Roche; Macmillan; 
pp. 283; $2.25. 


HESE TWO BOOKS deal with family life on this 

continent, one in the U.S.A. before the war of 1914, 
the other in Canada immediately after. Any contrasts 
made between the work of these entirely different writers 
would probably be specious; nevertheless the romanticism 
of the Canadian and the objective clarity of the American 
present an inescapably discouraging comment on our 
literary maturity. 

An earlier book, White Mule, laid the scene for In The 
Money and to enjoy fully the Stecher family, the two 
novels should be read together. In The Money, however, 
can stand by itself insofar as it is the complete story of 
Jo Stecher’s struggle to start his own printing plant and 
to secure a government contract for it. But Lottie and 
Flossie, the two Stecher children, need the introduction 
of White Mule to be really appreciated. The complete 
lack of affectation with which Dr. Williams writes of 
small children is only equalled by that of Frances Frost. 
Although a pediatrician, Dr. Williams’ observation of 
them is non-clinical. He explores their minds and 
describes their behavior with a broad, objective friendli- 
ness that is never once cloying or patronizing. Gurlie, 
their mother, is in a way a remarkable addition to the 
gallery of American types. A perverse, full-blooded, 
energetic woman of Norwegian extraction, she leaves the 
reader half-exasperated, half-amused and fully convinced 
of her authenticity. 

Dr. Williams’ direct, unassuming style is fresh and 
individual but it takes a little getting used to. It is not 
unlikely that this manner has kept from him the wide 
public he deserves. 

Miss de la Roche’s new book is the seventh in the 
sequence devoted to the Whiteoak family. It fills in 
between Young Renny and Jalna and describes with the 
author’s customary affection for them what the blurb 
calls “a typical, busy, Jalna year.” The Whiteoaks seem 
to bulge from their canvas now. Those of us who have 
followed the trials and errors of these Canadian Forsytes 
anticipate each new book with somewhat the same feeling 
as tea with an elderly relative well up on the family 
history. We know so well the people of whom she is going 
to talk that even new and startling revelations about 
them are half-familiar because they are in character. 
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Thus with the Whiteoaks—Renny is still Renny and old 
Adeline is still old Adeline and they have been blue- 
printed so successfully that in any given situation the 
practised reader can surmise quite accurately how they 
will react. Jalna was greeted with awe by a great many 
Canadians who never suspected that their native land 
could produce a family of such polished eccentricity, but 
by now they must be on as neighborly terms with the 
Whiteoaks as with the insurance salesman next door. 

ELEANOR GODFREY 


THE STONE OF CHASTITY: Margery Sharp; McLelland 
and Stewart; 1940; pp. 280; $2.75. 


HAT A RARE PLEASURE to find a novel that is 

really light and really good! For the first time since 
last Christmas Day I read a book at one sitting (reviewer's 
technical term: my posture varied, and is no concern of 
yours). A professor (and what a blossom!) discovers and 
replaces a stone which once formed part of a line crossing 
a stream and has this peculiarity, that any unchaste 
woman who steps on it slips into the river. He arranges 
for a public test of all women in the village; and everyone 
meets it except two. His own sister-in-law fails, having 
been bigamously married—without her own knowledge, 
but magic stones can hardly be expected to go into 
subtleties like that. The other is an artist’s model whom 
he has brought in expressly to “control” the experiment; 
for she at any rate, to his own knowledge, ought to fall 
in. And so she does, deliberately, being an honest girl 
and determined to earn her fee. 

The book is charmingly wrought, like confectionery 
made by one whose fingers have genius. Best of all is 
the scene where an enraged female mob besets the 
professor’s house and he wins them over with a master- 
piece of adroit oratory which convinces me that he is the 
idol of faculty-meetings. The lecture on decimal coinage, 
so queerly cut short, is admirable farce; old Thirkettle 
and his champagne-cork recall Hardy’s lighter moments. 
In the account of young Nicholas’ love affairs, satire, 
beauty and sympathetic wisdom combine to create a win- 
ning picture of adolescence. GILBERT NORWOOD 


THE AWAKENING: Melvin L. Severy; Foster Hope Co.; 
pp. 472; $2.50 (U.S.). 


ee H HOW THEY THRILL who sense the tender, 

rhythmic diversities which fill out and enrich the 
great basal unity pulsing like a master theme throughout 
the whole creation! . . . ” So does Mr. Severy greet the 
unwitting reader on page 1 of this “unique and unforget- 
table story” (blurb). 

It’s unique all right. Take page 17—if you get that far 
and are not completely nauseated and overcome by the 
crassest collection of clichés you ever hope to see... . 
“Adele (heroine) flushed scarlet, bowed, and again their 
glances steadied, focussed, and then interlocked like parts 
of a gemel-ring, as the man (hero) bowed himself out, his 
eyes still fixed on eyes that seemed to drink his gaze with 
a thirsty ecstasy that held no thought of concealment...” 

After your morbid curiosity has led you through about 
fifty pages of this sort of thing, you give up and turn again 
to the dust covers for some explanation, and surely enough 
there is Warren E. Schutt, radio book commentator, 
station KYW, saying: “ . . . I found myself embarked 
upon a real reading adventure that was rich seasoning 
to a jaded appetite . . . constructed on a theme of 
significant import which set my mind to asking repeatedly: 
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can these things about the human mind and soul be true? 
And why not? And if they are true, then whither does 
the interpretation lead us? The answer is clearly, into 
the Infinite...” 

Your less responsive reviewer, however, didn’t voyage 
any farther into the Infinite than page 85, where he was 
stopped by this astonishing observation on the part of the 
heroine: “Poverty Paul! We’re not poor as long as we 
have each other... ” 


Can these things be true? J. K. ROOKE 


COUNT TEN: Hans Otto Storm; Longmans (Alliance); 
pp. 623; $3.00 (U.S.). 


ce OUNT TEN” is another in the long series of 

biographical novels which try to provide an 
explanation of how we “Get that way.” The reader is 
asked to observe the complicated processes which go on 
in the mind of a young American named Eric Marsden. 
He undergoes a great many experiences in his search for 
something. What exactly he is seeking is never quite 
clear. Is it himself, or a twin soul, or a cause? The 
question is difficult to answer, and it is also uncertain 
whether he finally succeeds in tracking it down. 

Intelligent middle class parents bequeathed Eric a 
generous store of moral standards. He totes these around 
with him, but always he has his eye cocked for a suitable 
parking place. For a time he is apparently tempted to 
leave them in care of the labor movement; however, a 
peep at life from the angle of the employer makes him 
change his mind. He is not naturally one of the boys, and 
his resolute refusal to participate makes the book into a 
catalogue of his reactions to outside stimuli, rather than 
something representative of his period. 

One thing is certain—the author knows his Eric. His 
intuition and understanding are at times uncanny. But in 
order for us, the readers, to get to know him too, we must 
first get to like him; at least find him entertaining. But 
Eric is too proud and too sensitive to go out of his way 
to please us. We can either accept him as he is, or else— 
Those who choose the former course will be rewarded by 
Mr. Storm’s fine sensibility, and carefully burnished style. 
But the going would be easier if a prologue had been 
included giving a synopsis of the book, clearly stating 
Eric’s aims and what happens to them. 

D. G. STEVENSON 


THE CAT’S CRADLE BOOK: Sylvia Townsend Warner; 
Macmillans (Viking); pp. 180; $3.00. 


YLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER is a versatile writer, 

capable alike of incisive force and of delicate insinua- 
tion. This collection of short fables, with their gravely 
mocking morality, display to great advantage her power 
of lucid, swift and direct story-telling, with a twist of 
unostentatious malice. Like all collections it is uneven, 
and, unfortunately, the opening chapter, which is meant 
to set the mood of the book as a portrayal of various 
human and animal characters and predicaments from a 
cattish point of view, is a trifle tedious and over- 
whimsical. But anyone who does not go on to the tales 
of the charitable magpie, the virtuous tiger, the amiable 
phoenix, is missing more quiet and finely-barbed enjoy- 
ment than anyone ought to miss. L. A. M. 
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Recent Pamphlets 


HE CANADIAN INSTITUTE of International Affairs 

and the Canadian Association of Adult Education are 
together sponsoring two new series of 10c pamphlets. The 
first of these, entitled BEHIND THE HEADLINES, deals 
in each pamphlet with a specific current problem. Two 
numbers have appeared so far: Mr. J. W. Holmes, in 
BUSHELS TO BURN, deals with the wheat situation 
which faces this country and he very rightly insists that 
it is a problem of national and urgent importance. He 
first shows the appalling loss of markets which has fol- 
lowed the fall of France and the Low Countries, and 
points out how this has aggravated an already very serious 
situation. He emphasizes that the domestic market itself 
is still capable of expansion and makes a brief reference 
to other suggested partial remedies; he considers the cost 
to the government and explains the point of view of the 
wstern farmer. Necessarily short, this pamphlet gives the 
essence of a very grave problem with which every 
Canadian in every province should be fully familiar. 
Mr. J. F. Green, in UNCLE SAM ON THE BRINK, 
analyzes the elements in the American scene which make 
for isolation and the opposite factors and groups which 
tend to favor more vigorous participation of the U.S. in 
the war, also what has been done in the way of hemi- 
sphere defense. The trouble is that the pamphlet is 
based on a lecture delivered in August, and that things 
at this time move very fast However, as a clear state- 
ment of background to the present situation, this analysis 
should still be very useful. 


The second series is entitled DEMOCRACY AND 
CITIZENSHIP. One general criticism I should make is 
that the sponsors do not seem to have made up their mind 
to what kind of reader they were appealing, and that the 
different pamphlets are very largely repetitive; a little 
more definite planning seems to be required. The best of 
the four that have so far appeared is Mr. T. W. L. 
MacDermot’s CAN WE MAKE GOOD?, which is a very 
good attempt to set down briefly what lies at the root of 
the democratic way of life. Mr. MacDermot is not satis- 
fied with “a discussion of the ideal democracy” which he 
himself, in a delightful passage, condemns as “tiresome 
and futile, especially nowadays,” and in spite of the fact 
that he seems to be addressing a more educated audience 
than the other authors, he makes. much greater use of 
concrete illustrations than they do. Definitely a pamphlet 
to get and read. 


All the other three come to a greater or smaller extent 
under the general criticism made above: for the educated 
reader the content is over-simple, while for the man in 
the street the language is too abstract. To put simple facts 
in highly educated language often results in mere vague- 
ness. To neglect pictorial and very concrete illustration 
is a disadvantage at all times. The greatest sinner in this 
respect is Mr. J. W. Holmes, who, in HOW THE WHEELS 
GO ROUND, gives about the machinery of Canadian 
democracy elementary facts which every schoolboy ought 
to know, but in language which few schoolboys would 
appreciate. Incidentally, in a pamphlet dated October 15, 
the amendment of the B.N.A. act necessary for the 
dominion government to enact unemployment insurance 
should not be spoken of as something that still has to be 
done! HOW DID WE GET THAT WAY? by H. G. 
Skilling, also, though to a lesser extent, falls between the 
same two stools. He gives a brief summary of the 
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broadening of the very concept of democracy, its recent 
application to the economic sphere and the growth of the 
social service state. Something is also said of the 
emergence of “democratic nationalism,” though the 
irrelevance of nationalism to the general development 
might have been more emphasized. The story stops, very 
strangely and abruptly, at 1914 (though the Russian 
revolution is mentioned). Surely the fate of democracy 
and its allied ideas in the last 25 years is vital to any 
estimate of how we got that way? Even Mr. B. K. 
Sandwell, in YOU TAKE OUT WHAT YOU PUT IN, is 
not entirely free of unnecessary vagueness, and covers 
very much the same ground as Mr. MacDermot. He has 
an interesting analysis of all the interests on the right and 
the left who would be ready to sacrifice democracy to get 
their desire, a group far wider, and less clearly defined 
on the right, than is generally allowed. He then tries to 
impress upon his reader the necessity of facing his 
responsibilities. 


The Canadian Institute’s series on CONTEMPORARY 
AFFAIRS has produced two new numbers. The first 
(Ryerson, 40c, 45 pp.) is a summary of the Rowell-Sirois 
report. Such a summary is very much needed for those 
who cannot digest 700 pages of print, and useful even to 
those who have read it. But one is sorry to think of people 
paying 40c for this summary when they can get the three 
volumes of the report for one dollar. S. A. Saunders and 
Eleanor Black have here done an adequate job, but no 
more. They have mechanically followed the com- 
missioners through the first as well as the second volume. 
The historical survey of the first volume is an excellent 
approach to the report itself, but that structure is not so 
appropriate to a mere summary. It would have been 
better to extract and put in bold relief some of the main 
principles established by the commission and regroup the 
recommendations around them. As it is, there are some 
very remarkable omissions—e.g., the table of the amounts 
of the national adjustment grants suggested for the 
different provinces, a table that would have taken no 
space at all and gives a vivid picture all by itself. Also, 
some reference to the special and very valuable studies 
published as appendices would surely have been in order. 
However, the summary will certainly tell those too lazy 
to read the report itself (which incidentally is much more 
readable) what it is all about. It will do no more and 
no less. 


WHY WAR SAVINGS (C. H. Herbert, 14 pp., 10c) 
begins as a defence of Mr. Towers’ recent speech on the 
necessity of saving, and restricting expenditure on non- 
essential goods. From there it broadens out to consider 
the necessity of restricting expenditures in war-time and 
avoiding inflation and rising prices. It also touches upon 
the difficulty of our position towards the U.S.A. dollar, 
but that is too vast a subject for such incidental reference. 
More might have been said of the possibility of avoiding 
inflation by directly controlling prices. 


Brief mention only can be made of two further interest- 
ing pamphlets in the series of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., 10c each). One is IF 
WAR COMES... . mobilizing machines and men, and the 
other is SHOULD MARRIED WOMEN WORK. The sub- 
jects are dealt with with the clarity, simplicity and pic- 
torial statistics which we have learned to associate with 
this excellent series. G. M. A. G. 
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Miscellany 


THE WORKER’S ROAD TO LEARNING: T. R. Adam. 
(American Association for Adult Education, George 
(Grady Press, New York, 1940.) 


N 150 PAGES, the writer of this little book has attempted 

to give a comprehensive account of the history of 
workers’ education in the United States. The problems 
treated should be of interest to both educationists and 
those workers who are anxious to taste some of the fruits 
of higher education. 

Mr. Adam examines carefully the factors that have 
tended to circumscribe the movement towards workers’ 
education in the U. S. Often the initiative has been taken 
by political sects who have shunned the universities as 
“biased,”—and ended up with a sectarian form of educa- 
tion that would make the most reactionary college look 
like a citadel of academic freedom. Trade union classes, 
the writer thinks, serve a good purpose insofar as trade 
unionism itself is concerned, but are restricted in scope 
to their utility to create an esprit de corps within their 
own organization. W.P.A. efforts along the lines of adult 
education are dealt with in a chapter on “Government and 
Workers’ Education.” The W.P.A. lacks permanence, Mr. 
Adam feels, and progress, hard won, can too easily be lost 
in the shifting sands of federal politics. 

The successes of workers’ education in Britain and 
Australia are mentioned, and while the author is not 
foolish enough to lay down hard and fast lines along 
which educationists and workers must travel in order to 
bring culture and intellectual stimulus to those masses of 
people for whom attendance at a university is impossible, 
he does indicate that workers’ representatives, in 
cooperation with the universities and sympathetic tutors, 
can best provide the type of education required by 
working men and women. Of course, such a set-up pre- 
supposes financial aid from government. 

Mr. Adam stresses the value of using current events, 
insofar as they affect working conditions, as the “building 
blocks of a worker’s education,” and reasons, soundly, that 
the detached intellectual perspective common to academic 
study is foreign to the worker’s viewpoint. Adult educa- 
tion requires new techniques: it seeks knowledge, not 
degrees. It must be inexpensive, and it must stimulate 
the student to read and to think for himself. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the work of women 
teachers, who apparently constitute a majority of those 
engaged in tutoring adult classes across the line. Curious- 
ly enough, in Canada, women teachers are conspicuous by 
their absence from workers’ educational classes, although 
they predominate with great proficiency in every other 
educational sphere. “Teachers,” Mr. Adam affirms, “are 
the true dynamo supplying motive power to any educa- 
tional movement.” J. LLOYD HARRINGTON 


LYTTON STRACHEY, A Critical Study: K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar; London, Chatto and Windus; $1.65. 


HIS BOOK has obvious defects: its ideas are common- 

place, its style indifferent (though it improves greatly 
after its rather Babu opening), and it hardly supersedes 
Boas. But it does bring back the memory of that 
“peculiar age,” the first decade of the twenty-year truce. 
In 1919 Ernest Raymond said that, the old men having 
bungled the young into a war, the young would run 
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things for the future. But the young men were dead, 
and the foolish old men doddered on, and culture was 
taken over by a group of highly talented dons. What 
they produced, naturally, was brilliant, ephemeral and 
parasitic, orchidaceous and fungoid; fine poets wrote in 
allusion and epigraph, good novelists dealt in allegory or 
with a cadaverous and crepuscular “higlif.” They loved 
the eighteenth century and they cursed their ghostly 
father, Matthew Arnold, but towards their own time they 
were quizzical, pragmatic, and very annoyed with the 
obscenity laws. Such a soil could, like the mud of the 
Nile, only produce something equivocal, something not- 
quite. 

Strachey is one of the best of these dons. His 
“Portraits in Miniature” display the irony of a Chekhov, 
who, through some defect in creative power, has turned 
to memory instead of imagination, to history instead of 
drama. The studies of Victoria and Elizabeth have a 
documentary gestation and_ stylistic parturition as 
laborious as that of a Flaubert novel, but their navel- 
strings are not cut: they never become independent works 
of art. Oh, well. Strachey is dead, and eke his patience, 
and both at once are buried under a hail of Nazi bombs. 
H. N. FRYE 


THE LONGEST ROPE: D. F. Baber; Caxton; pp. 320; $3.50. 
HE JOHNSON COUNTY (Wyoming) Cattle War 
reached its culmination in the ‘Powder River Invasion’ 

of April, 1872. At that time range-law stipulated that 

all persons had equal right to an unbranded animal — 

“the longest rope gets the maverick!” The settlers proved 

to have lengthy ropes, and the cattle-men feared the end 

of their uncontested reign—and acted accordingly. 

The consequent struggle resolved itself into a grim story 
of murders, lynchings, hired gunmen, and crooked politics. 
Two of the most unpleasantly deliberate killings were 
unwillingly witnessed by William Walker, “cowpoke, 
trapper, scout, guide and freighter,” who was then hustled 
out of the country by the cattle-men. 

“The Longest Rope” is Walker’s story, as told for the 
first time to Mrs. Baber. Fairly well documented, it gives 
an excellent picture of the times as seen by the ex-cow- 
hand. Unfortunately, the book seems to fall between two 
stools: historical importance and ‘popular’ interest. The 
latter predominates. The dialogue sequences seemed 
extremely weak; they made no point, and as ‘atmosphere’ 
were negligible to the point of boredom. 

The best of “The Longest Rope” is to be found in the 
straight telling of Walker’s story, which, happily, con- 
stitutes the greater part of the book. It is unusually vivid 
in its friendly, personal style, and the dry western humor 
excels in understatement. Many a point is driven home 
with sugar-coated bitterness. 

Profusely illustrated by R. H. Hall, the book is to be 
recommended for a ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ chapter in the 
history of America’s westward expansion. 

ALAN W. YOUNG 


COLLECTED POEMS: Kenneth Fearing; Macmillan 
(Random House); pp. 149; $2.50. 

T IS A STRANGE FACT that poems printed in period- 

icals are never as good as those which appear in book 
form. gf should like to say that the reason is obvious, but 
it is not obvious, and I wish I knew whether the fault 
lies with the editor or the reader or the poet. In the face 
of this I was all the more pleased and astonished at 
these Collected Poems of Mr. Fearing . . . since I had 
never read him except in magazines. With some 


exceptions, which I have seen printed elsewhere, they 
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all have a drive away from the report-plus-comment 
which characterizes magazine verse. 

Mr. Fearing’s book begins “ff” with a startling dramatic 
poem about a robbery and a shooting. The subject of 
this opening poem would be enough to make me cry 
“enough,” but I had happened to read one in the middle 
of the book first, so I persevered. Throughout the suc- 
ceeding poems he displays a mystical saroyanism that 
converts the factual basis of these poems into significance. 
He brings in the usual array of subways and flophouses 
and gunmen and bankers, etc., but apart from occasions 
when the rhythm of the line takes precedence over exact- 
ness of meaning, he chooses with skill and relevance. 

There is an individual feeling about American writers 
which seems to come from a desire for nationalism, a need 
felt for a vocabulary with an immediate and deep signifi- 
cance. Without this unlimited associative background, 
there must necessarily be both a limited art and a limited 
comprehension. Mr. Fearing has enriched his work by a 
good use of the material at hand, and it is the peculiar 
success of this book that his poems have a limitless 
evocative quality which is sympathetic, if not readily 
understandable. RONALD HAMBLETON 


THERE GO THE SHIPS: Captain Rudolph Smale; 
Caxton; pp. 312; $4. 
RANALD MacDONALD, ADVENTURER: M. Leona 
Nichols; Caxton, pp. 176; $3. 
OTH THESE BOOKS have in them the elements of 
good reading but their pedestrian treatment and 
literary naivete are such that it is difficult to understand 
anyone paying out seven dollars to share their authors’ 
sober interest in their subjects. 

There Go The Ships is the autobiographical record 
of Captain Smale’s twenty-seven years at sea. A devotee 
of McFee, Conrad, Masefield and the rest will find it 
very small beer, indeed. Not that the captain has not 
undergone his share of vicissitudes and had his adventures, 
but the too simple, too unsubtle approach, the faintly 
Pollyanna air about the whole book, quickly drains the 
reader of any curiosity about them. 

Ranald MacDonald suffers from the same defects. Mrs. 
Nichols’ material is good and there is evidence of pains- 
taking research but her pious enthusiasm for her subject 
makes him dull and two dimensional. It is too bad, as 
the travels of this tireless wanderer make an interesting 
footnote on, the Pacific north-west. 

ELEANOR GODFREY 


AGNES STRICKLAND: Una Pope-Hennessey; Macmillans 
(Chatto & Windus); pp. 328; $5.25. 


GNES STRICKLAND’S “Lives of the Queens of 

England” is probably less read now than her sister 
Susannah’s “Roughing It in the Bush,” that classic of early 
Ontario settlement. Yet Agnes was a literary lion in her 
day, and a serious historical student. Though not remark- 
able for profundity, she was a conscientious and eminently 
readable historian, and with her gifted sister Eliza threw 
a fresh, feminine, and familiar light on the stiff and 
formal pictures of the English courts as seen by pompous 
and preoccupied males. Agnes herself was a formidable 
character, curiously compounded of assurance and timid- 
ity. Partly in the way of business, partly in joyful 
snobbery, she was careful to meet everyone that one 
should meet, and the investigation of her career leads her 
biographer into a series of lively and illuminating sketches 
of the literary upper crust in England in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. L. A. M. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Count Ten: Hans Otto Storm; Long- 
mans; pp. 623; $3.00. 

The Cat’s Cradle-Book: Sylvia Town- 
send Warner; Macmillan (Viking); 
pp. 180; $3.00. 

The Pattern of Politics: J. T. Salter; 
Macmillan; pp. 246; $2.50. 

The Voyage: Charles Morgan; Mac- 
millan; pp. 580; $2.75. 

The Man Who Loved Children: Chris- 
tina Stead; Musson (Simon & Shus- 
ter); pp. 527; $3.50. 

Tragedy in France: Andre Maurois; 
Musson (Harpers); pp. 255; $2.75. 
Collected Poems of Kenneth Fearing: 
Macmillan (Random House); pp. 

149; $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS: 

Can We Make Good?: T. W. L. Mac- 
Dermot; published jointly by the 
Can. Assoc. for Adult Education 
and the Can. Inst. of International 
Affairs. 

Should Married Women Work?: 
Ruth Shallcross; Public Affairs 
Committee. 

Fracas in the Foothills: Elliot Paul; 
Random House (Macmillan); pp. 
436; $2.50. 

American Mirror: Halford E. Kuccock; 
Macmillan; pp. 300; $2.75. 

George Eliot and John Chapman: Gor- 
don S. Haight; Yale University 
Press; pp. 261; $2.75 (U.S.). 

Trail of an Artist Naturalist: Ernest 
Thompson Seton; Scribners; pp. 412; 
$3.75 (U.S.). 

There Go the Ships: Captain Rudolph 
Smale; Caxton; pp. 312; $4.00 (U.S.). 

Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions Vol. II: edited by S. Shepard 
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Supplies to Forum readers any 
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Collins, the publishers, The Copp 
Clark Co., The Musson Book Co., 
The Macmillan Company, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Oxford 
University Press, The Ryerson 
Press, S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
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Postage 
Books will be sent by return mail 


Address: Canadian Forum Book 
Service 
28 Wellington Street West, 
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Jones and Denys P. Myers; World 
Peace Foundation; pp. 874; $3.75 
(U.S.). 

Ranald Macdonald: M. Leona Nichols; 
Caxton; pp. 176; $3.00 (U.S.). 

Poetry and the Modern World: David 
Daiches; the University of Chicago 
Press; pp. 247; $2.50 (U.S.). 

Whiteoak Heritage: Mazo de la Roche; 
Macmillan; pp. 283; $2.75. 

PAMPHLET: Do You Deserve Democ- 
racy?: R. S. Lambert; Can. Assoc. for 
Adult Education; pp. 17; 10c. 

Adam Penfeather, Buccaneer: Jeffery 
Farnol; Ryerson; pp. 344; $2.25. 

Control of Aliens in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations: C. F. Fraser; 
Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 304; $4.00. 





Copp Clark (Vanguard); pp. 616; 
$2.75 (U.S.). 

Thirty Acres: Ringuet; Macmillan; pp. 
324; $2.50. 

The Wave of the Future: Anne Mor- 

row Lindbergh; McLeod (Harcourt 

Brace); pp. 41; $1.50. 





“If it’s printed, we supply it.” 
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The publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take 
pleasure in announcing for Summer 1941 


publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary 
covers metaphysics, ethics, epistemology, logic, phil- 
osophy of religion, esthetics, philosophy of law, 
philosophy of education, social philosophy and phil- 
osophicat psychology. Special emphasis has been 
placed on the definition of basic concepts and terms 
germane to the contemporary schools of philosophy, 
logical positivism, dialectical materialism, math- 
ematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of 
science, Chinese, Jewish and Indian philosophy. 








The DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes with the collaboration of Alonzo 
Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunningham, 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf 
Allers, A. C, Ewing, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen 
Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, William Marias Malisoff, 
Carl G. Hempel, B. A, G, Fuller, A, Cornelius Ben- 
jamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur Long, V. J. McGill, 
A, C, Pegis, Glenn R, Morrow, Joseph Ratner, 
Wendell T. Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feible- 
man, Paul A, Schillp, Paul Weiss and a number of 
other scholars, 

Applications for further literature, as well as other 
communications, should be addressed to: 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


15 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





























GIVE THESE BOOKS 


Or ask your family to hang them 
on the Christmas tree for you. 


PERSONS, PAPERS AND THINGS 
By Paul Bilkey. “It deserves a permanent niche 
in any book-shelf of Canadiana.” — Vancouver 
Province, $2.50 


Two WaAYs OF LIFE 
By W. J. Lindal, “Short and clear. The whole 
story of why we are at war and must continue at 
war till victory, is covered in these hundred and 
fifty pages.’ — W. A, Deacon in CBC Broadcast. 
$1.75 


EUROPE IN THE SPRING 
By Clare Boothe, “You cannot lay it down until 
you have finished it.” — New York Times Book 
Review. $3.00 


| SAW It HAPPEN IN Norway 
By Carl Hambro. “Firs account of the 
Nazi conquest of Norway . eo hot off the 
grill.” — Cue, $3.00 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL 
By Willa Cather, This important new novel by 
the author of Death Comes to the Archbishop is 
the Book-of-the-Month Club selection for January. 


Ready December 7th, $3.00 
At Your Bookseller’s 


The Ryerson Press—Toronto 
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THE CANADIAN FORUM 
ESSAY CONTEST 


FOR YOUNG CANADIANS 
Three Cash Prizes, 1st, $15; 2nd, $10; 8rd, $5 
The Canadian Forum announces an Essay Contest, 
open to young Canadians, 25 years of age or under, 
on the topic: 


“CANADA'S JOB AFTER THE WAR" 
The Board of Judges, whose decision will be final, will be 
composed of: 
E. A. CORBETT, Director, the Adult Education 
Association nat 
E. J. PRATT, Canadian Poet, Professor of English in 
Victoria College ; ae. 
Mary Lowrey Ross, Canadian Writer, Editorial 
Associate, Saturday Night. 

Essays must be not more than 2,500 words in length, and 
must deal constructively with the problems interna] and 
external, which will confront Canada after the war, and how 
they should be met, 

Essays may be written either in English or French. They 
should be in legible handwriting, or typewritten, on one side 
of the paper only, 

A pseudonym must accompany each entry, and must be 
written on the outside of a sealed envelope containing the 
Name and address of the contestant, and also on the first 
page of the manuscript. Contestant’s name must not appear 
on the manuscript, nor on the outside of the sealed envelope. 

CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 31, 1941. Entries must be 
delivered or mailed to the office of The Canadian Forum, 28 
Wellington St. West, Toronto, before midnight on that date. 
PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE 
CANADIAN FORUM. ALL ESSAYS BECOME THE 
PROPERTY OF THE CANADIAN FORUM AND MAY BE 

PUBLISHED AT THE DISCRETION OF THE EDITOR. 


LSR 


LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who are 
working for the establishment in Canada 
of a social order, in which the basic prin- 
ciple regulating production, distribution 
and service will be the common good rather 
than private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE— 


To stimulate discussion of current social 
problems through public meetings. 

To encourage the and study of works 
on economic, political, and international affairs. 

To make knowledge and reason, instead of 
habit and sentiment, the basis of constructive 
criticism of Canadian society. 

To break down prejudice and build up a social 
faith. 
(L.S.R, membership fee for one year and one year 

subscription to The Canadian Forum—$3.00) 


Write for information to 
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